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MARKETS: Consumer demand is high in the 
six states of the Erie Area. Here lives 34% of 
the nation’s population, where 40% of all 


retail sales are made. 


MATERIALS: Here are abundant supplies for 
The Erie Railroad has detailed information on every industry . . . coal, oil, gas, iron, steel, 
plant locations and the many factors which rubber, chemicals, plastic ingredients and many 
will help you choose the best location for your ee eee ane eee eee 
type of business. This service can save you 


time and money. Your inquiry will be handled 
in confidence. LABOR: Nowhere else in the country is there 


are quickly available from hundreds of Erie 


Area manufacturers. 


such a concentration of skilled workers to serve 


Write today to A. B. Johnson, Vice President, virtually every kind of industry. 
Erie Railroad, Room 503, Midland Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


TRANSPORTATION: The Erie provides safe, 
dependable shipping for every type of product 


. connects with other railroads and ships 


hell 








Erie Railr oa d ; to every port of the world. 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
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WHAT’S AHEAD 


KELLER OF CHRYSLER 


With the latest automotive walkout fo- 
cusing the publicity spotlight on motar- 
dom’s huge Chrysler Corp., Fonsms “Men 
of Achievement” article for June 15 appro- 
priately details the background, rise, and 
policies of Chrysler’s famed K. T. Keller, 
president of the company. 

More than most enterprises, the Chrysler 
company reflects the personality of its head 
man. To no small degree, the Chrysler phi- 
losophy is the Keller philosophy. Just what 
this philosophy is, then, makes particularly 
timely and provocative reading today. 

The story is written by a man who 
knows both Keller and his company welk 
Bob Finlay, who, as an Automotive News 
editor, has had wide experience in the au- 
tomobile industry. His appraisal of Keller 
is top-flight business profiling. 


NEW SERIES 


Now being readied for June 15 publica- 
tion is another unusual new Fores series, 
Tentatively titled, “Why My Business 
Folded,” it tackles—from. a brand new 
angle—the problem of what it takes to rum 
a successful enterprise: What are the rea- 
sons for a business’s failure? What in- 
gredients make the essential difference be- 
tween the company which can’t make ends 
meet and the one that goes on to ever 
higher pinnacles of success? 

With the co-operation of several repre- 
sentative business men who, for one rea- 
son or another, have been forced to “shut 
up shop” recently, these stories will point 
up the pitfalls and blunders commonly 
made by intelligent entrepreneurs in the 
operation of their business. 

Leading the parade will be Eugene J. 
Benge’s own story of his reasons for aban- 
doning a 2l1-employee personnel consultant 
enterprise after 10 years of prosperity. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Continuing its provocative path as one 
of the most popular Forses features in re- 
cent years, our once-a-month public re- 
lations report next issue concentrates on 
the life insurance business, a field in which 
public goodwill is literally a bread-and- 
butter proposition. - : 

To test the public relations alertness of 
representative life insurance firms through- 
out the country, a Forses reporter, pre- 
tending to be a typical private citizen, 
wrote to the presidents of 18 companies, 
asking advice on a personal insuranes 
problem, and: stating incidentally that * 
though he was a policy-holder, it was net 
with the company approached. 

As has been the case with most of these 
public relations reports, the response was 
surprisingly illuminating, provides excel- 
lent material for an unbiased appraisal of 
company public relations “as practiced, 
not preached.” 












BUSINESS IN MOTION 





It is an American custom, indeed a tra- 
dition, to render public service when one 
is able to do so. Revere has engaged in 
such activities, as do all companies in 
accordance with their abilities and oppor- 
tunities. We take no particular credit for 
such work.. However, we do feel that it 
_ is appropriate to tell you about a new 
project which may not only be_ justly 
described as in the public interest, but 
which has somewhat of a commercial 
aspect too. 

We refer to the Revere Quality House 
Institute. This was started by Revere in 
February. Its object, briefly, is to see 
what can be done to give home buyers the 
assurance that they are obtaining value 
received in materials 
and construction, and 
are in addition obtain- 
ing those intangibles 
that add little or 
nothing to cost but 
contribute immeasur- 
ably to the joy of liv- 
ing — convenience, 
beauty, adaptation to 
the site, orientation, 
privacy, and so on. 

To obtain really fine 
housing in any price 
range there are two main requisites. One 
is the establishment of standards of ma- 
terials and workmanship. The other is 
professional — the services of architects 
for original designs and control of qual- 
ity. Through the Institute we believe 
both the standards and the services of 
architects can be made available to build- 
ers and buyers of moderate-priced homes. 
To test out the methods that have been 
proposed, the Institute plans during 1948 
to collaborate in the construction of eight 
houses in as many sections of the coun- 
try, each house to be put up by a differ- 
ent architect-builder team. 

This is entirely an Institute operation. 
Revere is building no houses. Though 
Revere provides the funds to support the 
Institute through its formative years, it 


asks of the Institute only that it deter- 
mine how much quality and comfort can 
‘be provided per housing dollar, and how 
to assure the buyer that he is getting it. 
In order to avoid any possibility of bias, 
Revere sought The Architectural Forum 
‘as co-sponsor. This is a professional 
publication deeply interested in hous- 
ing, and well regarded by both archi- 
tects and builders. It has assumed the 
responsibility of the new organization. 
Revere does not, and will not, control 
the Institute. 

What, then, is Revere getting out of it? 
For the present, very little. Remember, 
only about 1% of the cost of the average 
medium-priced home is represented by 
the cost of copper and 
copper alloys re- 
quired for long, trou- 
ble-free service. That 
includes not only such 
items as flashing, gut- 
ters and downspouts, 
water and heating 
lines, termite shields, 
but also hardware. 
Obviously, profits 
from the sale of cop- 
per and brass for the 
eight houses to be 
built in 1948 by the Institute will be neg- 
ligible. Taking the long view, however, 
we believe that through the Institute 
quality standards will be established. for 
all materials, including metals. The more 
homes built to those standards, the more 
copper and brass will be sold by the en- 
tire copper and brass industry, including 
Revere. This will benefit everybody, and 
especially those who buy and live in 
houses built to Institute standards, be- 
cause trouble always costs more than 
sturdy, long-lived materials. It is our 
hope that eventually the Institute will 
become self-sustaining and will need no 
more financial help. Whereupon Revere 
will have the satisfaction of having en- 
gaged in a worthy endeavor that was 
also a good investment. 





REVERE COPPER ann BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
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Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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TWO LI 
Editorials 


Union leaders will find the third 
battle for wage boosts tough. 


Consumers are punished enough 


ready. 


Truman’s Presidential outlook is dag 
ening. 


Watch Warren and Vandenberg. 


Stalin and Molotov would love to 
for Wallace. . 


Some wealthy investors are buying 
nadian securities, especially Ca 
Pacific. 


The well-run Dominion is prosper 


Rail rate increases have improved 
securities’ potentialities. 


One scarcity has ended: Tires. 
Others soon will. 


U.S. needs more ships like the nev 
tested Brazil. An ideal vessel. 


Prophecy: Real estate boom is ab , 
over. 


Ford's plea for lower wages is a 
U.S. wrecked the League of Nation 


Russia should not be permitted to 
the U.N. 


Communism is on the toboggan. 
Ocean travel is booming. 
Air travel less so. 


Real European recovery has a ea 
started. 


We need Middle-East oil. 

War scares should subside. 

Our aircraft industry should soar. 
Patriotic: Grow vegetables. 


Best current social-economic edt 
tional campaign: Life insurance. 


Good shares still are buys. 


Prediction: The Russian bear will 
in its claws. 





Recession fears are receding. 














WASHINGTON PREVIEW 


by GENE ROBB, Washington Editor 





Gries of "“obstructionism" will be stressed by both Republicans and Democrats during 
the election campaign. GOP will charge that Truman broke his promise to co-operate with 
Congress, made following the 1946 election. Truman will point to the long list of 
1 egislative recommendations which he sent to Congress, only to have them ignored. 








Republican position will be that the majority party did a remarkable job in rewrit- 
ing labor law, cutting taxes, and reducing Federal non-essential expenditures--all over 
the toughest opposition from the White House. Any legislative aims not achieved will be 
blamed on the lack of co-operation from the Administration. 








Truman's counter charge will be that he has done his level best to provide good 
government but that a reactionary Congress has stooped to petty politics to thwart him. 
. ° * 
His tune will be: "Re-elect me, and provide me with a liberal Congress, and progress will 


be resumed." He will recite chapter and verse to demonstrate how his sound policies have 
been rebuffed. 








Note: All signs point toward a gloves-off campaign struggle, regardless of the 
identity of Truman's opponent. Democrats will be fighting for their political lives, 
seeking to hold a position built over 16 years. Republicans will spare no effort to cash 
in on their golden opportunity. A knock-down slugfest is certain. 








TRUMAN TOUR--Presidential advisors are leaving no stone unturned in an effort to insure 
that Truman's transcontinental trip this month turns out to be Step #1 on the Presi- 
dent's comeback route. Stakes are so high that an unprecedented amount of planning will 


be behind each stage of the tour, to avert possible costly blunders and show off Truman 
in the best possible light. 











Whenever possible, Truman will speak extemporaneously, on the theory that he is no 
orator and does better with off-the-cuff remarks than with a prepared manuscript. The 
risk that the President might make a boner or two is accepted as necessary. However, 
he will be well briefed on subjects to be discussed, and the subjects themselves will be 
carefully chosen for maximum political effect. 








Technically speaking, tour will be "non=political," but that's a polite fiction 
Understood by all politicians. No President can make speeches without political impli- 
cations. Reason for making the trip by train even though Truman prefers to fly is to be 


Seen by the maximum number of people, with many back platform appearances for folksy 
chats. 





CONGRESSIONAL SESSION--Legislative log-jam increases prospects Congress won't be able to 
quit for the year before the Republican convention this month. It looks as if the legis- 
lators will be recalled between the political conventions, and perhaps again after the 
Democratic shindig starting July 10. Leaders would like to adjourn sine die June 19, but 
fear to face the voters without acting on numerous items of unfinished business. 





MILITARY CONTRACTS--Army, Navy, and Air Force cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts will include 
SM little less "cost" and a little more "fee." Joint committee of auditors and account-= 
@ats is rewriting the rules so as to specify insofar as possible what contractor ex- 

? mses are allowable as “costs," which must be paid out of profit. (Continued on page 7) 
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The BUSINESS Pipeline 


by the Editors 





HOUSING Outlook for new homes is not encouraging. Current construction is filling 

only one-fifth of the country's housing needs, according to a national survey 
of real estate brokers. They also state that building costs will not drop this year, 
and that home buyers must expect to put up more cash than they did in 1947. Slow rate of 
building is attributed to high costs, lack of labor efficiency, and the increased dif- 
ficulty encountered in obtaining mortgage financing. Only slightly more than half 
report sufficient building materials available in their areas. Shortages are paced by 
lumber, plumbing supplies, nails. 


OIL Steel supply remains an obstacle to industry's ambitious expansion progran. 

While first quarter figures indicate that oil companies are more or less coping 
with an unslackened demand for petroleum products, it's expected to continue to be a 
nip-and-tuck affair. Governing factor in meeting demands is transportation, key to oil- 
men's efforts to remedy geographical dislocations in supply-demand ratio. 


RAILROADS Unprofitable showing of passenger service poses a serious financial problem 

to many roads, as revenue losses arising from this phase of operations make 
quite a dent on net operating income. Some operators claim that under present rate 
structure it's almost impossible to run their passenger service at a reasonable operat- 
ing ratio. On the other hand, if the roads" recent petition for higher fares is 
granted, they run the risk of driving their customers into the hands of their competitors 
for the travel dollar. Ray of hope: the modern equipment gradually being put into use 
will help to strengthen competitive and operating position. However, it's too early as 
yet to assess the effect of these additions. 


FOOD Retail markets are experiencing a widening gain of dollar sales over last year. 
Basic factors working to make this possible: a gradual increase in consumer 
buying of meats and dairy products as resistance to high prices dies down, plus a sus- 
tained demand for other foods. This rise is also emphasized by a gradual edging upward 
of prices, in contrast to the same period last year, when sagging markets prevailed. 


TELEVISION First authoritative industry survey reveals that 162,000 receivers were 

shipped in 1947, with half of them sent to the New York-Newark area. Snow 
balling production figures are indicated by this year's first quarter report, showing 
that 118,000 sets have been manufactured. 1946 total: a mere 6,746. 





AVIATION Return of many wartime production problems is anticipated as the aircraft 

industry prepares to implement the national air power program. Look for man- 
power and material shortages to headline manufacturing difficulties. Important task: 
rebuilding of the dismantled subcontracting network, so essential to the securing of 
parts and components. Steel and aluminum are likely candidates to head the list of ma- 
terials in short supply, while procurement of special machine tools may suffer some 
delay. 


METALS Prime factor in metal markets will be the degree of intensification of the Gove§ 


ernment's stockpiling efforts, plus scope of ERP needs. In copper, for example, 
world production and consumption reached an approximate balance in the latter half of 


1947. Now, says one industry leader, a tight supply situation is a definite possibility: ; 


Also, lower prices seem remote. And in lead, despite a constantly increasing output, 
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- STEEL 


—_ 


te precedented demand prolongs a tight 
‘warket Supply. Additional requirements 


tor the metal would soon magnify the pinch. 


“AUTOMOTIVE Chrysler strike, plus threat 


of further strikes, bodes ill 


' for automobile production totals, already 


hard hit last month. And as loss of semi- 
finished steel resulting from coal mine 
stoppage apparently can't be made up, it 
means that car and truck output will suffer 
too. However, the independents are more 
optimistic, hope to maintain their high 
schedules in the months to come. And trade 
expectation is that current increase in 
output by Ford and GM may offset loss 
through Chrysler strike. 


Early return of steel output to 
pre-coal strike levels is over-= 
shadowed by possible mid-year coal strike, 
which would be disastrous as far as steel 
‘industry is concerned. .. . Recent cut in 
product prices has a proviso--if operating 
costs should continue to rise, such cuts 
would be restored, maybe even boosted 
higher. . . . Recovery in steel production 
by European countries may reduce amount 
required from U. S. However, there's no 
indication that first year's estimates 
will be curtailed. 

CHEMICALS Continuous flow of new prod-= 
ucts indicates highly competi- 
tive situation within the industry. This 
is further marked by an increase in new 
facilities planned or under construction. 
Not only major producers, but the smaller 
fellows as well, are participating in 
this spurt. Observers feel that coming 
years will witness a new phase in chemical 
growth. 
.SIDELIGHTS Beginning of the end of the 
nation's war=-born shortage 
of engineers and technical men is indicated 
by a current employment survey. Possible 
"surplus" engineers of the future need not 
be pessimistic, however, says the report, 
88 there is a growing tendency to use such 
fen in other non-technical jobs, due to 
rising evaluation of engineering training 
85 a sound business background. ... 
‘Barly beneficiary of the European Recov- 
“ery Program is likely to be the machine 
tool industry. Already counted upon to 
‘Make a sizable contribution to the de- 
tense program, additional orders for 
Sverseas mean a tidy boost to sales. 


.? 
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Washington Preview 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 


Idea is to eliminate the "fringe" 
items like technical paper advertising 
which are frequently disallowed by the 
General Accounting Office anyway. In re= 
turn contractors are supposed to receive 
Slightly higher fees to compensate them 
for expenses which cannot be charged to 
Uncle Sam. Change in the law since the 
last war allows the armed services to pay 
up to 10% on costs, 15% in the case of 
research contracts. 





FEDERAL PAY=--Average government worker is 
paid $2,839 annually, with a pay increase 
expected to be voted by Congress before 
adjournment. Four out of every five Federal 
employees are in the $1,500-$3,500 income 
bracket ; 17% get $3,500 or more. Top pay 
class--$10,000 and up--includes less than 
1,300 executives. 








FARM PRICES--Government experts predict 
that even under favorable conditions, farm 
prices are due to fall one-third in the 
next few years. What's more, the Agricul- 
ture Dept. concedes that the new lower 
price level will be "fair." Even at worst, 
outlook is that if conditions are unfavor= 
able drop will parallel 1920-1921 when 
fall was 50% in 12 months. 
Unfavorable signs on agricultural 
horizon: 
1. Upward trend in farm debts. 
2. Threatened surpluses due to peak 
production. 
3. Down trend in buying power of farm 
products. 
4. Abnormal production based on war= 
time demands. 

















DEMOCRATIC SENATE?--Bad dream which still 
haunts some Republican leaders is that they 
could win the White House but lose control 
of Congress next November. This possibility 
may influence selection of a GOP candidate. 

Possibility of losing control in the 
House is not even considered by GOP politi- 
cos, but Senate is a different story. Re- 
publican margin now is 51-45. Of 33 
Senate seats at stake in November, 18 are 
held by Republicans and 15 by Democrats. 
All but 3 of the Republican and l of the 
Democratic seats are considered "safe." 
If the Democrats could win these doubtful 
4--Okla., Ky., W. Va., and N. M.--they 
would regain control, 49-47. 

















THE WAY TO PEACE 


Mr. A. P. Kelley, of Atlantic, Iowa, 
making his case against Universal Military 
Training [“Readers Say,” May 1] says: 
“Germany had it for years, and was de- 
_ feated in two World Wars.” 

As oné Kelly to another, I'd like to re- 
mind him that it took practically the whole 
world to do it. 

There are only two sure paths to peace. 
One is to be so weak as to be incapable 
of defense, and the other is to be so strong 
that no nation will dare oppress or attack 
us. 


READERS SAY 


It’s like choosing betwéen being.a flock 
of sheep or a pack of wolves, and it is a 
hard decision to make, but it seems to be 
that the wolves have the best end of it.— 
Harry Ketry, Butler, Pa. 


INVESTMENT LAWS 


I have often heard my broker friends 
complain about the regulations of the stock 
market, but they never seemed to say 
what the trouble was. 

Your article, “Change Investment Laws!” 
[April 15] by Joseph D. Goodman, states 
the subject in a way understandable to 








Millions of people changed our name 


You may think it strange that millions of 
people could have a voice in changing a 
company’s name, but that’s what happened 
to The American Rolling Mill Company. 

Several years after the company started 
operations in 1900; it adopted the trade- 
mark “Armco” for its special grades of 
steel. The Armco trademark has been 
‘widely advertised. Many ARMCO cus- 
tomers identify their use of these special- 
purpose steels with this familiar trademark. 

Through the years—as the original small 
mill grew into one of the country’s great 
steel companies—our customers, dealers 
and the public alike have preferred to 
call the company “Armco.” So, in recog- 
nition of this preference, the name of the 


semen) 


V7 


company has been changed from The 
American Rolling Mill Company to Armco 
Steel Corporation. 


The change is one of name only. It does 
not affect ARMCO management, personnel 
and long-established policies. It does in- 
crease the value of the trademark to those 
who use ARMCO Special-Purpose steels. 

The alert research and production men 
who have perfected so many special- 
purpose eels of ARMCO ian ll ew 
tinue to improve present steels while 
developing new ones to help manufacturers 
build better products for the home, farm 
and industry. Armco Steel Corporation, 
Middletown, Ohio. Export: The Armco 
International Corporation. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


The familiar Armco triangle identifies special-purpose steels that help 


manufacturers make more attractive, more useful, longer-lasting products 





anybody. I think he has done the brokesl 


matter so plainly and concisely. 


should now work to obtain desired results, 


—L. S. Warren, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Regarding Joseph Goodman’s recent ar. 
ticle about investment laws: 

I can assure you that committees on the 
Board of the Association of Stock Ex. 
change Firms, as well as the Stock Ex. 
changes themselves, have put in a lot of 
work, and are still doing so, on these vari- 
ous matters. We are very hopeful that, 
with a new head of the Federal Reserve 
Board, we will get our margin require 
ments back to 50%, probably fairly soon. 

Most of the other matters mentioned 
will be brought up before Congress, we 
hope, with the approval and assistance of 
the SEC.—R. E. Garpner, Jr., Reinholdt 
& Gardner, St. Louis, Mo. 


SUGGESTION 


I believe most business men feel that 
teachers, ministers, and educators do not 
understand what business is all about. But 
they do not do anything about it. 

Over a year ago I sent the minister of. 
the church I attend a year’s subscription 
to Forses Magazine of Business. I called 
on him recently to see if he would like 
to have me renew it for him. He told me 
that he had practically read his copies 
from cover to cover and found Forses 
interesting and instructive reading. Need- 
less to say, I have renewed his subscrip- 
tion. 

I would suggest that other business men 
send teachers, ministers and other educa- 
tors subscriptions to Forses.—Franx D. 
FANCHER, vice-president and _ treasurer, 
Orange County Telephone Co., Middle- 
town, N. Y. 


ON THINKING 


In your March 15 issue you state that 
an executive of a company should have 
no other duty except to THINK. You are 
right. 

Personal experience has shown me that 
days devoted to thinking out the future 
pays in a manner impossible when such 
thinking is part of everyday work. Press- 
ing current problems postpone thinking 
about the future when thought about with 
routine problems.—Rosert H. ScRrIsNem, 
Freeport, Me. 


REFRESHING 


In this day and age when such a large 
majority, both in America and Europe, lose 
sight of the fact that we are a 
gambling with our freedom when we give 
in here and there to socialism, it is indeed 
refreshing to read Fores and to note the 
solemn warning given from time to time. 

Other subjects, which vitally affect the 
future of our country and the Americat 
Way of Life, are discussed with equal 
candor, and show sound thinking. 

Take, as an example, Fact and Comr 
ment in the February 15 issue. Readers 
who have missed this should read it now. 
Those who have read it should reread tt 
and ponder deeply.—E. H. GrBERTSON, 
Finley, N. D. 
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profession a great favor by covering the 
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ON THE MODERN 
M. & ST. L. 


To further speed its steadily increasing 
traffic, the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railway in the past year placed in service 
1150 new freight cars of most modern 
type. Included were 600 fifty-ton all-steel 
box cars; 300 seventy-ton hoppers and 
250 fifty-ton gondolas. 

New motive power, also acquired in 1947 
or being built in 1948, includes seven 
Diesel locomotives. These 

will increase the M. & St. L. Diesel 

fleet to 41 units. 

Addition of this modern equipment and 
continued system-wide improvement of 
its strategically located tracks make - 
certain that the M. & St. L. will maintain 


its 77-year-old reputation for 


Fast Dependable Freight Sertee 











7te Minneapolis & St. Louis Zaclway 


The PEORIA GATEWAY LINE d 
TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES 
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by B.C. FORBES 





“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


YOUNG FORD IS CHIP OFF OLD HENRY 


The original Henry Ford was an individualist of in- 
dividualists. He rigidly refused to play along with other 
auto manufacturers, woulda,’t join their nationwide associa- 
tion. He did his own thinking, went his own way. He defied 
tradition. He raised wages when others were insistent on 
reducing them. He lowered prices when he could sell at 
higher prices more cars than he could manufacture. 

The action of Henry II suggests that he is a chip off 
his grandfather. He was the first of our foremost industrial 
employers to demand that unions shoulder responsibility. 
Now, while unionized auto workers—or their leaders—are 
demanding another increase in wages, he boldly declares 
that Ford workers should accept wage reductions. 

May it be that 30-year-old Henry Ford will prove the 
most effective American citizen in checking the ballooning 
of inflation? If so, he will have rendered an immeasurably 
valuable service to America. Nothing could more surely 
wreck our economy than endless boosting of wages and 
prices. 

* 
Let us realize that “It is more blessed 
to give than to receive,” and 
act accordingly. 
* 


ADVANCE IN STOCKS NATURAL 


The recent very substantial advance in the stock market 
is, in my opinion, natural, warranted (see chart on page 
$2). In our March 1 issue this writer enumerated 21 
reasons why he was beginning to buy stocks. Among them: 
“Many good stocks are less inflated than anything else in 
America”; “Attractive issues can be bought to yield gen- 
erous dividends”; “Price ratio to earnings is unusually low.” 

After a spectacular upswing, some recession is normal. 
Temporary irregularities must be expected. 

But my belief is that the top has not yet been reached; 
imdeed, not even approached—provided November 2nd 
brings Republican victory. 

The income yield on most stocks still is unusually gen- 
erous. Not so the yield on first-grade bonds. Since the out- 
took is for firmer rather than softer interest rates on money, 
gilt-edged corporate bonds seem unlikely to enhance in 


That investors, in the first half of May, swooped into 
Wall Street in enormous numbers and scooped up extraor- 
@mary quantities of shares, at soaring quotations, was not 
astonishing under existing conditions. 

* 
Try to render at least some disinter- 
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WHY KNUDSEN WAS PROMOTED 


The Big Boss sent for William S. (Big Bill) Knudsen, 
when the latter was a workman in a certain department 
of the plant. 

“Could you lick any man in your department, Bill?”, he 
asked. 

“Sure!” 

“Could you lick any two?” 

“Sure!” 

“Could you lick any three?” 

“Could be.” 

“Could you lick any four?” 

Hesitatingly, “Maybe.” 

“Could you lick any five?” 

“No.” 

The boss paused. “Well, seeing that you realize you cant 
lick ‘em all, I'm going to put you in charge of them.” 

That’s how “The Big Dane,” as fellow-workers called 
him, won one of his early promotions. 

He was smart enough to get the boss’s point. And, as a 
matter of fact, he learned superbly how to handle workers, 
later learned how to handle the biggest business men in the 
land. 


IS RUSSIA BACKING DOWN? 


To my mind the recall of Gromyko as its chief representa- 
tive on the United Nations signifies a change in Russia's 
defiant attitude. Other conciliatory incidents have 
occurred in Europe. This confirms the writer’s all-along 
conviction that Russia would not force America to drench 
her with atomic bombs. Russia’s internationally and na- 
tionally loudly-proclaimed eagerness to talk things over with 
the United States is, in my judgment, another straw show- 
ing how the wind is blowing. All does not seem well inside 
the “Iron Curtain.” 

The spectacular upswing in the stock market, in my 
opinion, is not unrelated to this development. 

* 
Nobody admires quitters. 
” 


GUARANTEED WAGE: A PROBLEM 


A disappointingly inconclusive report has been issued by 
the United States Chamber of Commerce on the feasibility 
of guaranteed annual wages and their possible efficacy im 
averting depressions. Under existing conditions, the report 
concludes, “reasons for skepticism must continue.” This con 
clusion probably is justified. ' 

But the report fails to impress adequately upon employers 
the certainty that unions will become more and more it- 
sistent upon ,steady employment for a certain number of 
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= of much more intensified efforts‘on the part of man- 
" agements to meet prospective guaranteed wage demands as 
' far as practicable. The problem will not down simply by 


ignoring it, by a totally negative attitude. A few companies 
have already instituted guaranteed wage programs. But 
only a handful. 

In this writer’s judgment, a great deal more could be 
attained by painstaking managerial effort. Such effort should 
be instituted and most vigilantly pursued. Assurance of 
steady work for, say, at least 48 weeks annually, would 
unquestionably inspire improved employee morale, would 
tend to attract desirable workers, would stabilize and in- 


crease production wherever such guarantee could be rea- 


sonably given. 

Managements should lead in striving to grapple with 
this looming objective rather than, by maction and silence, 
oourt being driven. 

* 
Never cause anyone to regret knowing you. 
* 


THE POLITICAL CRYSTAL BALL 


If I were compelled to peer rashly into the political 
crystal ball today, and to draw deductions, I would say: 
If General Eisenhower isn’t drafted, the Republican nomin- 
ation is less likely to go to Dewey or Taft or Stassen than 
to either Governor Warren of California or Senator Vanden- 
berg. The signs are that President Truman may not be 
elected—if Republicans all over the land exert themselves 
to the utmost. The crystal ball indicates that Henry A. 
Wallace will draw more votes than generally anticipated, 
since he will be endorsed by the majority of malcontents, 
of whom there always are, in every nation, quite a number. 

My main concern is that Republicans are in danger of 
taking victory for granted, of becoming lethargic, of failing 
to fight tooth and nail in every section of the land to convert 
citizens into voting Republican. Republican apathy is not 
warranted. 

The Santa Fe (N. M.), New Mexican observes editorially, 
under the caption “Generals and Privates”: 


The results of two polls taken on the popularity of Republican 
presidential aspirants offer an interesting contrast. 

One was a Gallup poll, a national sampling of the opinion 
of average citizens. 

The other was the vote of Forses magazine’s “Fifty Foremost 
Business Leaders.” 

The Fifty Foremost voted evenly for Taft and Vandenberg 
in first place, Dewey was in third place and Stassen fourth. 

The Gallup poll, taken April 9-17, placed Stassen at the top 
with 81 percent, Dewey 29, MacArthur 16, Vandenberg 10, 
and Taft in fifth place with 9 percent. 

The Fifty Foremost probably have better judgment than 
George Gallup’s average citizens, but there are an awful lot 
more average citizens. 

* 


Grip, not gripe. 
* 


BIG MEN ARE NEAR-SLAVES 


For the thousandth time it has just been brought home 
to me that big business men are near-slaves. The ordinary 


workman, the ordinary clerk, the ordinary employee has in- 


_ finitely more command over his life, over his comings and 
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SIMPLIFY-BUT DON’T MISLEAD 

It is heartening to note the increasing number of com- 
panies that are making an important point of presenting 
their Annual Reports in clear, simple, understandable form. 
Thus through the Report itself, and especially by wide 
national advertising of these figures, the average person 
can judge a company’s progress without the interpretative 
aid of an accountant. 

Through the years Forses has repeatedly stressed the 
vital importance of frank, lucid corporation statements, if 
investors are expected to invest intelligently. On such public 
understanding free enterprise depends for its survival and 
growth. 

But another danger threatens—such over-simplificaticn or 
misuse of figures that profits and other factors are misun- 
derstood. 

For instance: Recently the Union Oil Co. made a motion 
picture to illustrate their Annual Report, and televised it in 
nine cities to thousands of “laymen” viewers. This was the 
first such use of a great new medium for reaching people, 
and, to my mind, a highly praiseworthy bit of pioneering. In 
fact, Union Oil has been doing one of the most outstanding 
jobs in the whole corporate field of spreading public en- 
lightenment on how free enterprise operates. 

But this particular film impressed me as conveying a false 
impression. The figures are so presented that the casual 
viewer would logically conclude that Union Oil lost money 
last year, because it “spent $675,000 more than it took im,” 
to quote the film. True, but misleading to many. Actually, 
like other oil companies, Union Oil had a banner earni 
year, paid out over $6,537,000 in dividends, and added 
some $7 million to their current assets. 

The intent of the film in presenting this version of their 
annual report, according to Emerson Foote, head of the 
company’s advertising agency, is to show how much com- 
panies must invest to do their job. But to this writer and 
some others present at the preview, the result is a wrong 
impression. 

Simplify, yes. Clarify, yes. But be punctiliously careful 
not to distort or so twist the figures that a misleading pic- 
ture is given. 

That art is best left to those prime artists of the half- 
truth and distortion, the Communists and other totalitarian 
termites of our economy.—MALCOLM FORBES. 





goings than top executives. The wives of rank-and-file per- 
sons enjoy far more association with their husbands than 
do the wives of big shots. 

I had occasion to invite highly responsible business men 
to a function on a nearby date. With what result? With 
very, very few exceptions, each and everyone is booked to 
be away from home, invariably on business. Some have 
already gone, others are scheduled to go (on business) to 
Europe or to South America or to the West or to make 
speeches or to Washington—especially the last. 

When men attain eminently responsible positions they 
usually find themselves compelled to sacrifice domestic life 
for fulfilment of their duties, obligations. 

Success costs, costs the successful man, his wife, his 
family. 

America has attained its unique position in the world 
partly because so many of our brainiest citizens have been 
willing to subordinate everything else to achieving greatly. 
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Men of Achievement 


JAMES H. RAND 








A modern-minded individualist, Jim Rand exemplifies his own statement that 


‘a man can accomplish anything by application and concentration” 








by HOMER H. SHANNON 


REMINGTON Ranp Inc., largest manu- 
facturer in the world of office machines, 
equipment and supplies, is the shadow 
of one man to an extraordinary degree. 
It is doubtful if there are half a dozen 
businesses in the country of similar size 
and influence which are in so real a 
sense the creation of a single individual. 

President and chairman of the board, 
James Henry Rand is a remarkable 
combination of inventive genius, mana- 
gerial ability and supersalesmanship. A 
Solomon couldn't determine with final- 
ity which of the three gifts has con- 
tributed most to his success. 

Rand himself insists that “inventing 
things is the least important part of a 
commercial venture.” He goes so far as 
to say that inventive genius and man- 
agement talent are not compatible, that 
the two don’t “mix.” Many examples 
could be cited in support of the latter 
statement, but it takes on something of 
a paradoxical nature in connection with 
fim Rand. 

“For many years I have had to curb 
my own inventive impulses,” he added. 

More than 100 patents are registered 
in his name at the U. S. Patent Office, 
a number of which cover products that 
launched him into business for himself. 
Also, he originated the idea for many 
other patents registered under other 
names. 

The business and management phil- 
osophy of the man who heads “the busi- 
ness which serves all business” is about 
as original as his use of the multiplica- 
tion table and the alphabet. Judging by 
results, it is about as dependable. 

America has many more distinguished 
inventors than Jim Rand, and by his 
own assertion many of his manage- 
ment practices are borrowed. But the 





_ using the word in its broad- 


record suggests that he has 
few peers as a_ salesman, 


est sense. 
Use of such terms as 
“salesman, “inventor,” 


“manager is an over-sim- 
plification. Outstanding abil- 
ity in any one of these fields 
rests on many qualities. The 
nature of some of these 
underlying qualities is about 
as strongly dramatized in Jim 
Rand as one could hope to 
find anywhere. 

The company he heads 
had total sales in 1946 of 
nearly $150,000,000, ex- 
panded that figure in 1947 
to over $160,000,000 in the 
fiscal year ending March 
31. It now employs more 
than 35,000 workers and 
has 34 manufacturing plants 
in this country and abroad—all but six 
of which are located in the United 
States and Canada. 

Its more than 1,000 products in- 
clude about every kind of office re- 
cord-making and _ record-keeping 
equipment, ranging from tabulating 
cards and filing cabinets to television 
cameras, transmitting tubes and photo- 
graphic machines. The company manu- 
factures all its own plastics and rubber 
products, and markets these to others. 
It also manufactures fractional horse- 
power electric motors, and is the largest 
producer in the world of electric 
shavers. 

In many respects the architect of 
this industrial empire is of the old- 
school “rugged individualist” type. His 
origin early life were as typically 
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American as much of his business phi- 
losophy. 

James H. Rand was born Novem- 
ber 18, 1886, in the little town of 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., then boasting 
of am Indian reservation on the Ni- 
agara River halfway between Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls. His mother was a 
direct descendant of John Alden, whom 
the history books tell us was asked by 
Priscilla to speak for himself. The 
great-grandmother of his father, James 
H. Rand, Sr., was the first white child 
born west of Albany, N. Y. 

When Jim was about 10 years old, 
his father launched a small business 
manufacturing bank ledgers. This un- 
doubtedly was the determining factor 
in the . business career ultimately 
chosen by the son, who had a normal 
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A. If you know and can use First Aid after an what to do—and what not to do until compe- 
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accident, you may prevent a lasting injury, 
even save a life. Accidents will injure 9 mil- 
lion Americans this year. One may happen 
where you are, and it’s up to you to know 


Q. Do you know what not to do? 


A. Don’t try to be the doctor! Do whatever is 


necessary to save the victim’s life, and to pre- 
vent shock by keeping him warm and quiet, 
but no more. Don’t move the patient unless it 
is absolutely necessary. Don’t give uncon- 


Q. Have you a First Aid Book 


A. About one half of all accidents occur in the 


home, and a first aid book should be a “‘must”’ 
in your medicine cabinet. If you don’t have 
one, send today for Metrepolitan’s booklet, 
“First Aid.” It gives the proper immediate 


tent medical help arrives. A good way to learn 
the new, approved First Aid methods is to 
register for the classes held by your local 
chapter of the Red Cross. 





scious persons water or liquids. Remember, 
in case of an accident or emergency, doing the 
wrong thing may be worse than doing nothing, 
and a good rule to follow is “If in doubt— 
DONT." 






in your home? 


treatment for bleeding, stoppage of breath- 
ing, poisoning, burns, broken bones, and many 
other emergencies. Write today to Metro- 
politan. for your free copy of the booklet, 
68F, ‘First Aid.”’ 

















TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees will 
benefit from understanding these impor- 
tant facts about First Aid. Metropolitan will 
gladly send you enlarged copies of this 
advertisement — suitable for use on your 
bulletin boards. 


Va owelleOUOUrerlU erlCUC Orel 





Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Maptson Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 
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spending money, fishing and boating 


on the river. 

He had just put on his first pair of 
long pants when he made up his mind 
he wanted his own boat. He knew the 
only way he could get it was to earn 
the money. So when school closed for 
the Summer he took a job in a lumber 
mill at $1.25 a day. In a month he 
had enough money to buy his boat. 
But the job had given him another 
idea: he would build the boat at half 
of the capital outlay. 

Jim completed the four years of high 
school in three years and passed his 
entrance exams for Cornell, only to be 
told by his Dad that the family finances 
werent sufficient to send him to col- 
lege. He met that situation by going to 
New York, where he mn as a cub 
salesman for a year and saved enough 
money out of his s to for his 
first year in a" “id 

In the meantime his father had 
moved his headquarters to Boston. So 
= decided to enter nearby Harvard— 

ut found that his Cornell credits 
wouldn’t let him in. He took care of 
that by cleaning up all entrance exams 
after one semester at the Newton high 
school. 

Entering Harvard at 17, he i- 
uated four years later (1908) with an 
A.B. degree. Uncommonly resourceful, 
he was able to make the money to put 
himself through college in his Sum- 
mer vacations. This made it possible 
to take an active in athletics 


-without neglecting his classes. He made 


the varsity football team as halfback. 
And boxed. 

To illustrate his ‘resourcefulness; 
when there was an epidemic of scarlet 
fever in Boston during one of the Sum- 
mers between college years, young 
Rand, a keen student of chemistry, 
drew on his knowledge of the subject, 
and came up with one of the most 
profitable of his early inventions. 

It was widely believed in Boston 
that paper money transmitted the 
fever from one person to another. 
Jim’s invention involved a secret chem- 
ical formula which could be put in a 
crucible and placed in a bank vault 
overnight. He arranged for Jaboratory 


tests which proved that the fumes 
given off killed germs. 
“It was after I sold my first 


bank,” recalled the president and chair- 
man of Remington Rand. “The bank 
advertised that its money was pure and 
the others had to come in.” 

A little later he found a way of ap- 


e Inter he found a way 
BERS ‘vadetbons. “HS moll the 
largest 


. bank in the city on the idea 
_ of making a present of one of these 
to each new depositor 


, too, the competitive spirit took 
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hold and so effectively 
finally did Jim out of a thriving busi- 
ness. A long line of which 
formed outside one of the largest banks 
giving away the pocketbooks gave rise 
to a rumor that there was a run on the 
bank. That put an end to the pocket- 
book business—but not before the in- 
ventor had realized a profit of $10,000. 

Rand's first job out of Harvard was 
at a bench in a machine shop. About a 
year later he decided to get back into 
selling and decided to go West. In 
St. Louis he promptly set up an office 
and began soliciting business as sales 
agent for five different manufacturers 

non-competing lines. He trayeled a 
territory stretching from Keokuk, Ia., to 
Amarillo, Tex. 

For more than a year he worked 
the territory so successfully that when 
he was called back East by illness 








Jue Ranp, elected as one of 
America’s 50 Foremost Business 
Leaders in a nationwide poll, re- 
ceived the following citation from 
ForBes Magazine: 


James H. Rand, President and 


Chairman of the Board, Reming- 
ton Rand Inc. 


From his od days @ man 
of resolute and sturdy independ- 
ence, hard worker and hard 


fighter in every cause that has 
enlisted his sense of justice. 
His inventive genius has devised 
and his quick business acumen 
has dev invaluable devices 
for expediting the nation’s busi- 
ness and keeping its records 
straight. 








which incapacitated his father for sev- 
eral years, Jim left two men to keep 
his business going. For two years after 
that he managed the Boston office 
and opened the first New York office 
of the Rand Ledger Co., and then was 
made general salesmanager, with head- 
quarters at the plant in North 
Tonawanda. There he spent his days 
marketing the — existing prod- 
ucts, and many of his nights devising 
new and improved products. 

During this period he invented and 
patented the celebrated Kardex visible 
record system, on which he founded 
his own business in 1915. Organiza- 
tion of his own company was a direct 
result of Jim’s first and only major 
failure as a salesman. He was unable 
to convince his father that the Kardex 
system could be marketed in a big 
way—perhaps because the older man 
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disliked having the -going ter 
of his conservative 4, ? 
the more daring program of his son, 
Young Rand had made a to his 
father of a half-interest in Kardex 
patent, but couldn’t persuade him to 
give it adequate backing—or even to in. 
vest a cent. 





The junior Rand was never a man § 


to be easily thwarted. He believed 
passionately in his new invention and 
was determined to back it to the hilt. 


He resigned his job as general sales § 


manager of the Rand Co., drastically 
curtailed his living expenses, and ¢5- 
tablished the American Kardex Co. 

To get started he borrowed $10,000 
from he local bank—“on my shirt,” as 
he tells it. It took three meetings of 
the bank’s board of directors to reach 
the decision that young Rand’s shirt 
was worth that much. That decided, 
Rand rented three empty stores for a 
total of $75 a month. This gave him 
factory and office space. At the end 
of the first year he paid off the bank 
loan out of a $13,000 profit and set 
out to get larger capital. The local 
bank holding back, Rand (not yet 30) 
went to New York and obtained a loan 
of $50,000 from the Chase National 
Bank. 

From then on the tempo quickened. 
The Rand Co. started manufacturing 
on its half of the patent. Both com- 
panies ap tly thrived on this 
strange father-son competition, with 
the Kardex system their principal mer- 
chandise. Many times both companies 
were bidding for the same business, 
with no punches barred. But by 1925 
the business of James, Jr., was well out 
ahead both in total sales and profits. 
James, Sr., had reached a time of life 
when he decided he wanted to relax. 
The result was that the two com- 
panies were combined, with the father 
taking cash and stock of the 
new corporation and the son taking 
common stock and obtaining complete 
management control. 

“My father had offered to sell his 
com for $3,000,000,” recalled 
Jim. “At that time the stock of my 
company was being traded in on the 
exchange and had a definite and much 
greater value than that of my father’s 
company. So he took cash and pre- 


sales of the older company in 1915, at 

the start of this father-son marathon, 

totaled only a little over $55,000. 
But even consolidation of the 


. (CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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Build Manpower Pools Now! 








With labor scarcities again brewing, forward-looking employers are anxious 
to develop personnel pools for future use. Here’s how to do it 








by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


THE PASSAGE OF THE Marshall Plan, the 
- rogram for milit ur- 
ty ae" loten pEoopon 4 twill 
create shortages in industrial manpower. 
Add the fact that the National Military 
Establishment Munitions Board is 
already starting to contact some 25,000 
plants to get a bead on manpower and 
output capacities in case the shooting 
starts and you have plenty of evidence 
of tough sledding ahead on the per- 
sonnel front. 
Management men who remember 
wartime efforts to recruit, replace and 


| tetain personnel need no reminder that 


a little foresight is just what's needed 
to steer clear of the mistakes of the 

t. 
What can be done now? A Forses 
‘phone check with 50 labor relations 
and personnel men in various parts of 
the country reveals that the following 
techniques are already “in the works” 


at many plants. 
1. in touch with former female 
employees. 


With the end of the war, millions of 
women left the labor market to return 
to homemaking chores. Many of them 
were excellent workers. When the man- 
power pinch comes they'll provide an 


* employment reservoir once more. Here’s 


how to tap it: 

(a) Go through your personnel rec- 
ords and make up a card file of women 
in your area who worked for you durin 
the war. Select only those who ha 
fairly good records and who left or 
were laid off when your contracts 
tapered off or when your vets began to 
return in substantial numbers. __ 

(B) Send out a questionnaire to each 
of them soliciting information that will 
keep you up-to-date on their addresses, 
availability for work: and additional 
experience since working with your 
organization (see accompanying ques- 


tionnaire) . 
1, 1948 


2. Watch Out For Signs Of Em- 
ployee Unrest. 

Labor pirating is already beginning 
to crop up in some parts of the country. 
Large companies with impending orders 
are sending employment scouts to 
neighboring areas to woo manpower 
away with all sorts of promises of 
greater benefits, better working con- 
ditions, etc. If your “quit”*rate is on 
the rise, that may be an indication that 
your workers are listening to the siren 
song of the scouts. 

Another barometer that your workers 
may be shopping around for other jobs 


a 


or getting interviews in other plants is 
an increase in lateness and absenteeism. 
These are sure-fire clues. To get the 
real low-down on whether or not 
workers are shopping around, some 
companies have a personnel man visit 
the home of every absentee who does 
not call in to report illness or some 
other reason for “stay-away-ism.” 

At any rate, use your absentee, turn- 
over and tardiness records as the first 
step in gauging the manpower situation. 
Obviously, if employees are leaving for 
other jobs, there must be reasons why 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 25) 








How to Develop a Poal of Women Workers 


WITH MANPOWER scarcities again looming over the horizon, women 
workers may once more become an important factor in industry. The 
following sample letter and questionnaire, already getting good results 
in building up a potential womanpower pool, may be of help in your 
company: 


Dear Mrs. Jones: In checking our files, we recently had occasion to 
note your fine record when you were in our employ. We feel it may work 
to our mutual advantage if you supply us with some information about 
your present status. Accordingly, we would appreciate it if you would 
answer the following questions and return them to us in the enclosed 
stamped envelope: 


WMP eS cde cae How long?.......... What did you do?.......... 


If an opening occurs in our company, would you consider taking a 
EE 656 4p o 9.0 « Sea ane HOARE OS Fs a9 oe te 62 a6 an8 es «de gee 


Would you be available for a full-time job?...............2..eeeeeee 


_If you prefer part-time work, during what hours would you be available? 


eer eeree eee e eee eeee eee eseeeseeeseeeeeeeee eee eeeeeeeeseeeeee eee eee 


Would you like to return to your former type job?..............+++. 


What positions, in addition to your former jobs, do you consider yourself 
Peer ere Pere eee ee eee eee eee 
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IN TERMS OF A CONTRACTOR 








Enterprising exponent of individual capitalism, Cy Williams builds both 
standard. and pre-fab dwellings, packages homes for $12,700 
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by WILLIAM HURD HILLYER 


Intro THE New SALEM office of 
Long Island contractor Cy Williams 
stomped rough-clad men, shaking 
away the effects of a stormy afternoon. 
They waited while a secretary an- 
nounced them. 

“The foremen are here, Mr. Wil- 
liams.” 

“Which set?” 

“Both, plant and construction.” 

“Take ‘em into Mr. Hessler’s office. 
I'll be right out. Excuse me”—turning 


se. 





to his visitor—“they’re in with their 
time-sheets a little early today on ac- 
count of the weather. I won't be long.” 

At the door he paused, a tanned 
and tweeded giant of a young man 
with thick dark hairs and dancing 
hazel eyes, 

“Ever hear of triple troubles? I 
build regular-style houses in the regu- 
lar way, I pre-fab my new-style ranch 
types, then I set them up. The fact is, 
I'm running three businesses with two 
types of payroll.” 

This able, forward-looking contractor 
caps a successful 10-year record of 


ror. 


straight home-building with a combin- 
ation of that activity and prefabrica- 
tion. He believes that before long the 
old-time builder who fashions his house 
on the site will be as outmoded as the 
carpenter who went into the forest to 
fell his own timber. 
Thirty-seven-year-old Cy Williams, 
ex-merchant seaman and Massachu- 


setts Institute of Technology graduate, 
built his first dwelling at Rockville 
Center, Long Island, in 1935. He 
promptly sold it at a profit and fol- 
lowed with more and more homes, his 
sound technical training and his two- 





Williams’ Huntington, L.I., pre-fabrication plant employs 30 workers, can turn out 200 dwellings a year 
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‘grds Construction Co. standing him in 
stead. 

Clarence James Williams, well-to- 
do Brooklyn paint distributor, had not 
been hard to persuade when he f- 
nanced his son Cy’s first house and 
was even more receptive regarding the 
others. However, Cy’s new father-in- 
law, socialite T. Edward Colby, was 
the one who helped him to set up the 
$30,000 Williams Harter Co. in 1937, 
with promotion-minded W. J. Harter 
as front man and Williams to do the 
actual building. This company spon- 
sored Cy’s biggest operation—New 
Salem’s 264 houses, west of Port 
Washington, L. I., which project to 
date has yielded net cash profits of a 
quarter-of-a-million dollars, in addi- 
tion to enhanced values of land and 
improvements. 

“We'd have made much more,” Cy 
comments ruefully, “if we hadn’t been 
in such a hurry to sell the houses as 
soon as they were finished. Wish we 
had kept some for rental and display 
purposes—could have readily sold 


them for two or three times their cost, 





“Sun Ranch” house features three bedrooms, modern kitchen, radiant heat 


including land. New ones built to pre- 
war specifications are bringing such 
prices.” 

In other words, his big money was 
made before inflation’s full effects had 
put any and every house into the 








CY WILLIAMS ENTERPRISES 
Consolidated Comparative Earnings for Fiscal Year Ending March 31 


1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
$ 8,486.34(A) $27,933.93 $31,450.26 $37,949.35 $28,039.85 (B) 
1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
$13,763.33(C) $17,970.31(C) $28,859.04 $16,919.08(D) $27,332.48(E) 


(A) Covers partial fiscal year (first year of operation). 
(B) Covers partial fiscal year (activities restricted due to war). 


(C) Activities restricted due to war. 


(D) Reflects curtailed activities due to planning the “Sun Ranch” Home. 
(E) Covers fiscal year to Jan. 31, 1948 (10 months). 


Consolidated Balance Sheet, January 31, 1948 


ASSETS 
Current Assets 
Cash in Banks and 
a $17,073.00 
Accounts Receivable 
SR Ee 17,676.56 


Inventories, at cost 
(lower than market) 
Raw materials—Work 

in Process and Fin- 
ished Goods ..... 

Work in Progress .. 


81,438.70 
197,301.24 


Total Current Assets.... $313,489.50 


Investments 
Land, at cost (lower 


than market) ...... $116,463.54 
Property 
Plant and Equipment 
(less depreciation)... 58,728.25 
SES 1.00 


Deferred Charges ...... 6,973.08 
Total Assets ........... $495,655.37 
LIABILITIES 

Current Liabilities 
Notes Payable (short 

CES ee $34,500.00 
Accounts Payable .. 85,249.77 
Accrued Taxes and Ex- 

I cine ewes 13,586.66 
Building Loans ...... 71,150.00 
Reserve to complete 

houses recently sold. 14,893.35 


Total Current Liabilities. $219,379.78 


Deposits on Contracts. . . 41,100.00 
Long Term Debt 
Notes and Mortgages 
a ree 109,820.05 
Capital Actount ....... $125,355.54 








black ink, no matter how poorly con- 
structed. Williams’s dwellings have 
sold on their merits, not on the wave- 
crest of a speculative rise. 

“I'm a_ builder,” he says, “not a 
speculator; and I don’t want to de- 
pend on land values for my profit. I 
like to believe myself a maker and 
merchandiser of dwellings: good 
dwellings that are salable because liv- 
able, structurally right and acceptable 
to the home-buying public. The heavy 
obstacles I’ve encountered have not 
been buyer resistance, nor scarcity of 
materials, nor high cost of labor+ 
though the last two have given me a 
lot to think about. My roadblock has 
been government control. 

“We were going well here until the 
war stopped all construction of the 
New Salem class. The bureaus told us 
builders to proceed with so-called 
war housing. I leaped joyfully over to 
Hempstead and started an operation 
under Title VI, which enables the 
builder to obtain loan insurance direct 
from the Government. Before long the 
project was stopped by Federal’ re- 
strictions, leaving me personally in 
debt. So in 1943 I went down to 


Washington and got a job with the. 


contracting firm of Irons & Reynolds, 
in charge of several 100-unit housin 
projects. I stayed there a couple o 
years and majored in unwinding red 
tape as well as unrolling blueprints. 
When the war ended I came home all 
set to build. 

“Fashions in Federal alphabets had 
changed meanwhile, and for houses 
it was H2, that much heralded quota 
system project, with a national ex- 
pediter to hold things in check. I built 
23 H2 “war housing program” dwell- 
ings at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., but it 
took the patience of Job to complete 
them over the obstacles of government 
restrictions. 
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_ ators of Fine Houses.” How- 


“Early in *46 I went out to the 
Coast, where my imagination was 
_— Ly the rangy, one-floor houses 

t are so well-liked in that region. 
On the way back, with plenty of Pull- 
man lounge time, I reasoned like this: 
People have gone modern, they want 
something different, and at a fair 

rice. Prospective homesters ought to 
ike a ranch-type house. 

“Thus my ‘Sun Ranch’ house was 
born—a standardized unit “that’s pre- 
fabricated in my Huntington, L. I., 
shop. It’s loaded complete on a sin- 
gle trailer in such a po that each 
piece is unloaded in its order 
of erection. The truck stays 
at the building site until the 
house is assembled. Resultant 
saving on freightage, truck- 
ing and handling comes to 
many hundred dollars per 
dwelling as compared with 
ordinary pre-fab procedure, 
to say nothing of comparable’ 
savings over the old-fash- 


ioned cut-and-fit-on-the-site 


method. 
To the interviewer, Cy’s 
activities seemed _ different 


from those of the average 
housebuilder, because he is 
currently stressing pre-fabri- 
cation, under the trade name 
of Cy Williams, Inc., “Cre- 


ever, the divergence is only 
apparent. A nationwide trend towards 
mass production is marked among his 
fellows, both large and small, as statis- 
tical analysis will show. Cy is simply 
out in front with a somewhat spec- 
tacular method and item—what he 
likes to term “the Model T Ford of 
housing.” Like Ford, he has but one 
model, and he intends to stick to it. 
This model he is selling for $12,700, 
including the land. 

The house has a 14’x18’ living room 
with. brick fireplace, good-sized entry 
and dining alcove, a 94’x18’ kitchen 
with last-word gadgets, such as a four- 
burner-and-oven table top range, com- 
plete automatic laundry equipment. 
There are three bedrooms and bath, 
ample closet space, a workroom, gar- 
age, and a patio. A radiant heat sys- 
tem, embodying a network of copper 
pipes embedded in concrete through- 
out the floor area of the house, in- 
sures warmth. 

Cy’s fabricating shop, completed 
early in 1947, employs 30 people, is 
modermly equi with a capacity 
for turning out 200 houses a year. The 
Williams assembling force works at 
the several sites, varies in size with the 
number of current contracts. His Port 
Washington office staff, including 
auditor and general factotum C. J. 


Hessler, comprises five people. Mod- 
ern equipment, good pay and pleasant 
working ‘ conditions conspire to keep 
them happy. 

All this takes money, and Cy is pre- 
cluded from looking for outside capi- 
tal, both by temperament and by the 
relative smallness of his enterprises. 
Part of his basic needs is met from 
accumulated earnings; family funds 
supply the rest. As for his mortgage 
borrowings, he depends upon a Brook- 
lyn savings bank. 

Definitely a paterfamilias, Cy Wil- 
liams partitions his time between his 





The Williams family. L. to R.: Anthony, Mrs. 
Williams, Cy holding Mark, Paul and Matthew 


work and his comfortable six-room 
dwelling at Brookville, L. I. There he 
and his wife have their hands pleas- 
antly full following up the activities 
of their four boys. He is still fond of 
the sea, as is evidenced by the elabor- 
ately beauitful ship’s model over the 
fireplace of his private office. . 

Defying the risk of being branded 
“a young man of ideas,” Cy can’t keep 
his eyes off the future. Already he has 
enlarged his scope of operations to in- 
clude most of Nassau County, having 
appointed “builder-agents” at key 
points. These sub-builders, as they 
should properly be designated, do the 
actual assembling and erecting of Cy’s 
fabricated houses on sites outside of 
his Port Washington bailiwick. In this 
way he hopes he can be graduated in- 
to volume production without having 
to concentrate 100 or more units on 
one site, as do many contractors. 

The Williams contracting business is 
part of an industry so vast that all 


others, except farming, are dwarfed 


by comparison. Contract construction 
gave employment to 2 million persons 
in December of 1942; the 1947 figure 
was 1.7 million. These workers 
earned an average of $66.14 a week in 
October, 1947—more than double their 
$32.92 weekly pay for the correspond- 
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ing month seven years ago. Biggest pro. 
portionate increase since 1945 is the 
58.3% increase enjoyed by the Los An. 
geles bricklayers. 

Not counting $3 billion of public 
improvements, private new building ex. 
penditures were $9.8 billion in 1947, 
The Department of Commerce and 
Labor hands out: a $11.3 billion esti- 
mate for this year. January’s total of 
new construction is figured at $1.1 bil- 
lion. Residential construction accounted 
for not quite $5 billion last year, with 
the Department predicting that the 
1948 figure will reach $6 billion. 

The Cy Williams enter. 
prises are classed as non- 
farm residential, a special- 
ized sector having a private 
financed volume of $3.7 bil- 
lion, represented by 854,000 
dwellings started since the 
first of this year. This num- 
ber is in contrast with a war- 
time 1944 low of 142,000 
and 1933’s 93,000 bottom. 
Publicly financed units, how- 
ever, have shrunk to less than 
3,000 from their 1941 high 
of 86,000. 

Contractors in the non- 
farm dwelling field, 30,000 
strong, are leaning more and 
more towards “speculative” 
building for sale rather than 
“custom” work for owners. 
An Architectural Forum sur- 
vey, based on analysis of building 
permits in 16 American cities, shows 
that in 1938 the “small” or 2-to-9-house- 
per-year builder group comprised 83.3% 
of the professional builder population 
and put up 39.7% of the contractor-built 
single family homes. In 1946-7 this 
group had shrunk to 73.2%, erected only 
24.1% of the dwellings. On the other 
hand, the group of “larger” builders— 
10 or more houses—grew from 16.7% in 
1938 to 26.8% in 1946-7, and 60.3% to 
75.9% as to proportion of homes built. 

Williams is further classified as a 
“rural non-farm” residence builder—re- 
searchese for semi-suburban—and this, 
again, is a growing category that flour- 
ishes in the country’s 140 metropolitan 
areas. More than 79% of all new 1-to-4 
family FHA-insured homes built in 
1938-40 were in such districts, includ- 
ing the urban sections. More recently, 
Architectural Forum’s marketing and 
research department discovered that in 
the representative metropolitan area of 
Buffalo, N. Y., 68% of the “residential 
starts” for the 11 months ended August 
31 of last year were in rural non-farm 
areas and less than 20% were in Buffalo 
proper and Niagara Falls City. 

Another countrywide tendency with 
which Williams is “in the groove”: 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 25) 
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for only seven home meals, but within 


...1n Delivery Restaurants 








Ten thousand dollars will get you started in this new and profitable food 
business. One advantage: Specialized knowledge is not essential 








by THE EDITORS 


ONE OF THE NEWEST and most promis- 
ing branches of the food industry is a 
new type of restaurant which can net 
its owner as much as $1,000 a month on 
a starting capital of only $10,000. Fur- 
ther, the enterprise calls for no special- 
ized knowledge or experience, other 
than ordinary business intelligence. 
The idea is simple: Complete lunches 
and dinners are cooked in a central 
kitchen, packed into individual metal 
containers, and delivered to the con- 
sumer. The lunches go to factory work- 
ers, the dinner straight to the dining 
rooms of private homes. Factory lunches 
(piping hot) sell for 50¢; home dinners, 
$1.45 to $1.60. The gross profit aver- 


ages 100 to 125%, from which must be - 


deducted all operating expenses, includ- 
ing salaries, rent, advertising, etc. 

Overhead is surprisingly low. For 
one thing, it’s not necessary to have an 
expensive location—the customer scarce- 
ly ever even sees it. The delivery res- 
taurant can operate from a low-cost 
neighborhood store, or even an ordin- 
ary house. There are no waitresses or 
bus boys, and the passenger cars used 
to make home deliveries are owned by 
the drivers. One cook with five helpers 
can produce a high volume of meals— 
up to 3,000 a week. There is no waste, 
for meals are made to order. Salaries 
and advertising constitute the major op- 
erating costs. 

Factory customers are obtained by 
direct solicitation of the factory owners, 
many of whom have discontinued the 
operation of plant cafeterias in favor of 
the delivery restaurant plan. Home cus- 
tomers are obtained by daily newspaper 
and radio advertising. . 

How rapidly the idea can catch the 
public’s fancy is exemplified by the 
experience of the Mealpack Service Co.., 
a Minneapolis firm that on its first day 
of operation received telephone orders 
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three weeks was delivering 500 meals a 
week, with volume increasing steadily 
thereafter. In addition to servicing fac- 
tories and private homes, Mealpack 
found clubs, sales conventions and 
other groups to be good customers. 

The secret of success in this new 
field is twofold: first, the best cook 
money can buy; second, suitable con- 
tainers that will keep the meals hot for 
three to five hours. Such containers cost 
about $15 apiece..A business can be 
started with 100 of them, which are 
adequate to serve about 900 meals 
weekly. 

Half of the $10,000 starting capital 
is invested in kitchen equipment, in- 
cluding stoves, pots and pans, refriger- 
ator, coffee urns, slicer, baking pans, 
etc., and a big walk-in freezer. The 
freezer is essential, for meat and other 
supplies should be bought in large 
quantities for minimum price, and used 
as needed. 

Most of the equipment may be pur- 
chased second-hand. If factory trade is 
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“We're a team—he sells the preferred 
stock and I sell the common.” 





to be included, a truck will be needed, 
plus large vacuum bottles for hot cof- 
tee. About $1,000 should be allocated 
for initial advertising, and $3,000 for 
containers and silverware. 

A first-class cook gets $75 to $125 
per week, other help 75¢ to $1 an hour, 
on a 48-hour week. Delivery drivers get 
85¢ an hour, plus 5¢ a mile, and tips. 
Drivers, at present, are largely young 
veterans who are attending school am 
want part-time work. The biggest vol- 
ume of business occurs on Fridays, 
Saturdays and Sundays. 

Home menus are limited to three or 
four popular dishes: 

1. Steak—with mushrooms—or baked 
ham, parsley, potatoes, peas, garden 
salad, hot buttered roll, apple pie— 
$1.65. 

2. One-half chicken, fried potatoes, 
salad, roJl—$1.45. 

8. Italian spaghetti with meat balls 
—$1.35. 

4. Shrimp Creole dinner—$1.65. 

Factory lunches include meat, pota- 
toes, vegetable, buttered bread, dessert. 
Desserts include pie, cake or pudding. 
The low price of 50¢ is possib 
through low operating cost, volume 
buying and volume sales. 

While it is unnecessary to have an 
expensive location, it is advisable to 
establish your plant in or near the cen- 
ter of a city’s highest-income area. Be- 
fore signing a lease make sure the place 
conforms to local food license require- 
ments. 

At this writing, there are only a 
handful of exclusive delivery restaur- 
ants of the above type in operation, so 
that most of the richest areas are wide 
open. 

The future of this industry seems 
extremely bright, for in addition to 
delivery meals to factories, clubs and 
private, homes, the complete meals in 
their heat-retaining containers can be 
merchandised through neighborhood 
grocery stores and on short-run trains 
that carry no diners. 
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Just like being in 
the same room... 


You DON’T WASTE A SECOND with 
Executone, the electronic inter-com! 
You just press a button... and talk! 
Instantly your voice is carried to the 
person you want and the reply comes 
back clearly and distinctly. You never 
wait for an open line to “get through.” 
Executone eliminates the endless 
running from office to office. It frees 
your switchboard for outside traffic — 
increases the efficiency of your entire 
organization. It will pay you to get the 
whole story. Mail coupon today! 





Over 100,000 UL- 
approved and guar- 
anteedinstallations . 
from coast to coast 
prove Executone’s 
dependability and 
leadership. Sales 
and service in 
principal cities. 
Two stations cost as 


little as $61. 
Systems with up to 100 stations available. 


Leci/one 


COMMUNICATION & SOUND SYSTEMS 
i ee ed 


Mail Coupon for Further Information 
EXECUTONE, INC. Dept. F-3, 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





Without obligation, please let me have— 
(C1 New booklet; “‘How to Solve 
Communication Problems” 
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Can Britain Put Her 


Economic House in Order? 








These pointed and forthright observations on Britain’s Socialist 
government were written exclusively for Forses by a Con- 
servative M.P., a representative of the Opposition party 








by ALEC SPEARMAN, M_.P. 


IT IS SOMETIMES SAID OF Great Britain 
that she loses every battle but the last. 

We are now facing the greatest eco- 
nomic crisis of our history. 

Forty-six million people in a small 
island possessed of practically no min- 
eral wealth other than coal cannot live 
without importing vast quantities of 
food and raw materials. We used to 
pay for these by our exports, by our 
income from our foreign investments 
and by what we earned through in- 
suring, financing and carrying the trade 
of the world. The last still makes an 
important contribution, but much less 
than formerly. For one thing, a large 
part of our merchant navy was sunk 
vy the Germans; we still get something 
from our foreign investments, but a 
great deal of this was spent in buying 
munitions of war before the U. S. A. 
came in, Our export trade has suffered 
enormously because, during the war, we 
diverted men and materials to the war 
effort on a scale unknown ip any other 
country. 

In consequence, three things hap- 
pened: We lost our markets; we had 
to convert our factories and re-train 
our workers; our machinery had run 
down to an extent unknown in the 
U. S. A. For these reasons there is no 
hope that in the immediate future we 
can increase production sufficiently to 
be able to export, enough to buy our 
present supplies of food and raw ma- 
terial. 

It is clear that only the preservation 
of Great Britain can save a collapse in 
western civilization which would have 
appalling repercussions for the United 
States. Having passed the Marshall 
Plan, the United States is entitled to 
an assurance that the help it provides 
will put Great Britain on her legs and 
make her independent. 

Can we win the last battle in this 
war against poverty and starvation? We 
have always won the last battle in the 
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past, and can now—if we have time. 

But time is against us. However, we 
can already show a good deal of prog- 
gress. Miners have given up their five- 
day week and are getting their output 
up to nearly pre-war figures in spite of 
the fact that, as a result of the war, 
the labor force is lower, the average 
age is much higher and the machinery 
inferior. During 1948 we ought to be 
exporting a substantial quantity of coal. 
Production figures generally are rising. 

Moreover, and this is very impor- 
tant, we have now got a realistic fig- 
ure as Chancellor of the Exchequer. Sir 
Stafford Cripps is a man of integrity 
and intelligence. He is now advocating 
greater austerity. This is going to mean 
a cut in the standard of living, which 
will be very unpopular with some of 
his Socialist supporters. 

Under Cripps’ leadership we shall 
regain our independence and become 
a bulwark in support of western De- 
mocracy. But if supplies become so 
short that we start to starve, and have 
huge unemployment through shortage 
of raw material, the result is unpredict- 
able. . 

In the United Kingdom it is now 
more widely realized that there are 
only two methods of getting men and 
materials into the right places, One is 
thé authoritarian method of driving 
them there at the point of the bayonet; 
this we shall never do in Great Britain. 
The other is to induce them to do s0 
of their own free will by providing an 
incentive. We must make it worthwhile 
for men and materials to leave unneces- 
sary industries and move to those which 
make the essentials of life. 

The Marshall Plan may well prove 4 
very good investment for the U. S. A. 
but it is fully entitled to demand that 
we put our financial house in order, s0 
that at an early date we can become an 
asset instead of a liability to our best 
friends, and thereby make our contribu- 
tion towards, preserving the westem 
civilization which we have had some 
share .in creating. 
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Forbes Maps of 


Business Conditions 


These maps depict business conditions in 87 economic areas, selected on 
the basis of economic unity; each representing a region in which condi- 
tions are dependent on the same basic key factors. Separate indexes are 
calculated for the separate areas. 
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THis issue's MAPS are the best since Jul 
1, 1947. The number of areas in whi 
business has been improving steadily for 
the past month has now risen to 34, the 
number declining has dropped to four. 
The 34 areas are made up of 25 in which 
business has been on the up-grade for one 
month, seven for six weeks, and two for 
eight weeks. None of the four poor areas 
are carried over from the last map. These 
figures clearly demonstrate the mixed 
trends evident, with no key areas showing 
a clear trend in either direction. The gen- 
eral underlying tone, however, is extremely 
good, despite the relatively large amount 
of labor strife now affecting individual seg- 
ments of the economy. 

Again Tulsa and Houston lead the list 
of cities in which business is most ahead of 
this time last year (Tulsa for three months 
and Houston for more than six months). 
Mobile is also strong, showing up for the 
fifth consecutive time. All 10 cities lie 
south of the Mason-Dixon line and eight 
are in the Southwest. 

The eight zone indicators tell the same 
story of an upward tendency. Only one, 
New England, is not as high as it was a 
month ago, and here the decrease is frac- 
tional. The Mountain States show no ad- 
vance, but the other six show appreciable 
gains. The highest level of activity is in 
the South Central region, paced by Texas 
and Oklahoma; the lowest is New Eng- 
land. In general, the overall picture re- 
mains good. 
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\ a *‘PITNEY-BOWES 





One lone girl, face to face with a 
flock of letters that have to be opened, 
stacked, sorted and routed in a hurry 
--.and only an old fashioned hand 
letter opener to help her! Wasteful as 
writing business letters in long hand! 

Better get her a Pitney-Bowes 
MailOpener and have the job done 
in a fraction of the time. The electric 
MailOpener opens a whole morning’s 
mail in less than a minute... gives girls 
more time for other work... gets 
letters to the right people on time. 

Safe as it is speedy, the MailOpener 
accommodates envelopes of various 
sizes and thicknesses, without cutting 
contents. Streamlined in looks as it is 
in action, the MailOpener is a helpful 
new business machine. 

Put your letter-opening onan 
“express” basis with this new 
MailOpener. Phone our nearest 
office ... or write for illustrated 
folder to Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 

1719 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


3) 





= MAILQOPENER 


Built and serviced by world’s largest 
makers of mailing machines. Branches 
in 68 cities in the U.S. and Canada, 
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...1n Construction, Plastics, 
Science, Office Appliances 


MASTER ADDRESSER 


Low-cost envelope addressing for 
everyone who maintains a mailing list 
is afforded by a simplified machine. 
Working on the principle of a spirit 
duplicator, it prints from carbon im- 
pressions typed on a long strip of paper 
tape. Addresses up to 20 envelopes per 
minute, will reproduce each address 
about 100 times. 

(Master Addresser Co., 5508 Excel- 
sior Ave., Minneapolis 16, Minn.) 


NON-SMUDGE ERASER 


Quick, controlled, automatic erasures 
can be made on master plates used in 


| offset duplicating with this Speed 


Mail us. Female | 





Eraser. It eliminates realignment, will 
not harm the plate surface or smudge. 
A simple pumping action removes the 
grease image only, leaving the plate 
ready for the correction. 

(The Blue Robin Corp., 11 W. 42 
St., New York 18, N.Y.) 


BRAKE-SAVER 


A dashboard warning light that pre- 
vents hand brake wear is the latest in 
automotive accessories for the forgetful 
motorist. As soon as the ignition key is 
turned, the light automatically flashes 
on, indicating that the brake hasn't 
been released. Easily installed in any 
type of car or truck, the device is of 
simplified mechanical design. 

(Techtmann Industries, 714 W. Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis.) 


CONSTRUCTION AID 


Cost- and space-saving ae 
in the erection of multi-story buildings 
is the “spandrel wall” for skeleton-frame 
structures. The unit serves as the por- 


tion of the exterior wall of a building 
extending from the top of a window to 
the sill of the window on the sto 
above. Made of light sheet metal and 
filled with fire-resistant insulation, this 
panel is much thinner than conven- 
tional types of walls, increases net floor 
space within the building line. 

(Howard T. Fisher & Associates, 
Inc., 322 W. Washington Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 


PLASTIC SEALER 


Preservation and protection of a mul- 
titude of items from foundation to roof 
is given the home-owner by Perma-Seal, 
a heavy, thick plastic compound. Ap- 
plied without heating to such surfaces 
as wood, metal, masonry, paper, fiber, 
etc., it provides a moisture-proof, non- 
corrosive, pliable film in any desired 
thickness which remains stable under 
all weather conditions. . 

(Industrial Plastics Co., 1926 Gar- 
land St., Jacksonville 7, Fla.) 


RUST CONTROL 


aensieg roduct in the corrosion 
prevention field is Corodex, a liquid 
rust remover so effective that it’s said 
to remove even the thickest coat from 
iron, steel, copper, brass, bronze and 
other metals. Application is by paint 
brush or cotton swab. Suggested uses, 
other than industrial: for cleaning gar- 
den tools, kitchen utensils. 

(Allied Products Co., 1133 Newport 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.) 


TAPE DISPENSER 


Manufacturers whose packaging in- 
volves a large volume tape-sealing op- 
eration, requiring a definite length of 
tape, should be interested in this pre- 
determined length dispenser for Texcel 
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“cellophane tape. By means of a dial on 
“the side, the machine can be adjusted 
to dispense lengths from 1” to 4”, will 
accommodate widths from %” to 1”. 

(Industrial Tape Corp., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.) 


SCIENTIFIC COLOR EYE 


Accurate color matching—to % of 1% 
-is now possible. It’s done by a photo- 


ing electric color eye which records the 
“ response, sensitivity.and discrimination 
= characteristics of the human eye, but 


this with greater accuracy. It should fill a 
long-felt need in textile, paint and 
other industries where precise color 
matching has been almost solely de- 

ndent on the use of the human eye. 
ey, (Instrument Development Labora- 
shi- tories, Inc., Williston Park, L.I., N.Y.) 
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eal, Informative Reading 

Ap- ea 1m 

ces 

el, Valuable booklets are published by 

on- many concerns and made available 

red free to interested business men. The 

der best of these on matters of wide in- 
terest are listed as a service to 

‘are Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Fornes Magazine, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York, 11, N.Y. 

ion 

uid 484. Jopuin Facts: A factual brochure 

aid containing a wealth of information about 


om this Missouri city in the heart of the “Em- 
ind pire” district of the great Southwest. Com- 


int piled for manufacturers, wholesalers, dis- 
es, tributors and. retailers who are looking for 
ar- new and profitable locations. 


485. IncREASED CoMPANY STABILITY: 
ort One of our marketing experts, pointing out 
that a major objective of our distribution 
system is stability of employment through 
stability of business operations, suggests 
how new products. and markets can be 
fashioned into effective tools with which 


ei to achieve this goal. 
if 486. How to Ger Prorirs FROM IN- 


VENTORY: Practical, money-saving booklet 
ol graphically spotlighting all phases of in- 
| ventory problems. Pictures and describes 
the most modern methods of managing 
stocks to prevent losses from under- or 
over-stocking, gives valuable suggestions 

simplifying inventory control at lowest 
up-keep cost. 


487. SHARPENING SaLes STRATEGY: 
Treats of a subject of current interest to 
Management: the relationship of market 
Tesearch to selling. Shows through case 
histories how research employed by alert 
companies has supplied the information 

vitally needed to form a sound sales pro- 
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CONSTRUCTION 
MORE AND BETTER 
TELEPHONE 
SERVICE FOR 
e EVERYBODY 
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Who Pays for Telephone Expansion ? 
INVESTORS DO 





They invest in telephone bonds into our expansion program — or 
and stocks and we use the money _ see a new building going up — it 
to build new telephone facilities. _is good to be able to say: 


On the other hand, the money “Thanks, Mr. and Mrs. Investor. 
you pay us for telephone service Thanks for putting up so much 
is used for wages, taxes, deprecia- | money so we can have so much 
tion and other operating costs. more and better telephone 


service.” 
So when you read about the 


millions of dollars we are putting That’s the way it happens. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM « BA} 














MOTOR COACH | MAKE A WILL 





ASSEMBLE SUPERVISOR Fi t roper b 

referring. to, the Now eeck ONLY $1.00 

ee ty feroci Cleuan, Se yuees_covera- thew 

To supervise Chassis Assembly, Body in by farne allahan. 96 pages—covers the law 

White oe Paint, and Final Trim. Well in 48 states. Mail $1.00 today and book will be 

established and progressive company in Middle sent postpaid. (Publishers of Law of Marriage & 

West. Reply ox No. F6l, Taken 120 Divorce in 48 states. Adoption Law in 48 states 
Fifth Ave., 


ew York 11. —$1.00 each). OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, 
re Dept. 323, 115 W. 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 




















To Reach the Tops FORBES Is Tops 
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Men of Achievement 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


group of manufacturers capable of sup- 
plying everything in the way of office 
supplies and equipment. 

When Jim Rand gets an idea things 
begin to happen. In this case they 
happened remarkably fast, even for the 
era of mergers. By the end of 1927, 
Jim Rand was president of the newly- 
formed Remington Rand Inc., which 
brought into one organization many 
leaders in the office equipment busi- 
ness. These included: Remington 
Typewriter Co., Baker Vawter Co., 
Dalton Adding Machine Co., Powers 
Tabulating Machines Corp., Library 
Bureau, Index Visible, Kalamazoo 
Loose Leaf Binder Co., Safe-Cabinet 
Co., and numerous others. 

Total sales of the merged companies 
in 1926 were over $50,000,000. The 
most recent figures for Remington 
Rand Inc. show that this business 
had been tripled in 10 years. And 
the curve is still rising sharply. 

The boy who saw the advantages of 
building his own boat to sail the 
Niagara River is still building — and 
with no loss of enthusiasm or vigor. 
He has lost some hair from the top of 
his head and his compact, rugged 
physique has. suffered a loss in tone 
through lack of exercise. 





ADVERTISING 
CLIPPINGS 


WELL send you newspaper clippings of the 
best merchandising ideas, as well as copy and 
layout suggestions from companies of your 
own type. Each customer chooses just what he 
wants. Let us put on your desk regularly ad- 
clippings showing what the leaders are doing; 
only one idea a month will more than pay for 
the service. We clip ads from several hundred 
cities. 





lf there is any time that Executives want 
ideas, it is right NOW. We operate the larg- 
est ad-clipping bureau in the country. All ads 
are selected by an experienced staff; no long- 
term contract required. 


Use coupon below fo learn more about this 
valuable service and special short-term trial 
offer. No obligation of course. 


VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 


World’s Largest Advertising Service Organization 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please tell me more about your newspaper 
ad-clipping service and special short-term 
trial offer. 
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Business is his life. He finds less 
time than most men in his position 
for outdoor sports—only an occasional 
game of golf and an infrequent go at 
deep sea fishing. 

He still stands an erect 5 feet, 10 
inches and carries 184 pounds like a 
Harvard halfback, one more example 
that mental and physical toughness 
usually are paired, that men of excep- 
tional achievement have great physical 
vitality. 

To hear Jim Rand (he has dropped 
the Jr. since the death of his father 
in 1944) tell it, however, almost any 
other man could have done what he 
has done. 

“A man can accomplish anything he 
wishes by application and concentra- 
tion,” he said many years ago. He still 
believes’ it. 

“Business success,” he explained 
recently, “is mostly a matter of the 
ability to choose between the right and 
the wrong course. Anyone can do 
that who will pay the price, which is 
a lot of perspiration and a willingness 
to put out the effort necessary to arrive 
at the right decision.” 

Most of his own decisions are made 
in the early morning hours or late at 
night, he stated, indicating that it is 
that kind of preoccupation which ger- 
minates the winning idea. 

He speaks in a quiet, almost ex- 
pressionless voice. And yet you are 
impressed by the deep conviction and 
unbounded confidence which underlie 
his words. You feel that here is a man 
who gets enormous satisfaction out of 
accomplishment, out of creation on the 
practical and business level. He is a 
little impatient of interruptions in the 
conversation, but it is controlled and 
suggests a larger impatience with any- 
thing which comes between him and 
the ends he is seeking. He doesn’t 
claim to be “socially-minded.” 

He says that the Remington Rand 
organization is patterned after the Gen- 
eral Motors management plan put into 
effect by Alfred P. Sloan, for whom he 
has great admiration. 

The cardinal points are decentraliza- 
tion and, most importantly, segrega- 
tion or insulation of the top thinking 
and planning staff from the operating 
staff and production departments. 

“The men who are planning for to- 
morrow must be completely free from 
concern about the day-to-day prob- 
lems of the company,” he insists. 

“They should be removed as far as 
possible from the scene of operations, 
from the constant jingle of telephones 
and the insistent calls of well-meaning 
subordinates or business associates who 
‘just dropped in’.” 

Most of the Rand charities go into 
medical research. Many of them are 
anonymous and all are unpublicized. In 


1927 he established tne Miriam Rand | 
Memorial Fund at Harvard Medical 


School, in memory of his wife, with a 
gift of $135,000. Contributions to this 
and other endowments have reached a 
large total. 

The Harvard endowment, which he 
continues to support, is primarily con- 
cerned with research into the medical 
use of oxygen. A high naval authority 
is responsible for the statement that 
it revolutionized Navy treatment of: 
pneumonia and other pulmonary dis. 
eases. It is also a matter of official 
record that the scientists engaged pro- 
vided the technical data for mass pro- 
duction of oxygen masks used by the 
American and British air forces in 
World War II. 

Many of the Rand charities have 
gone into cancer research. From his 
close association with scientists in this 
field he confidently predicts: 

“The answer to the cancer problem 
will be found within the next five 

ears.” 

“If I hadn’t gone into business I 
would have been a doctor,” is all the 
explanation you get from Jim Rand as 
to why his charities took this tum. 
Remember the profitable venture of 
the Harvard student decontaminating 
Uncle Sam’s promissory notes! 

His associates say he never forgets 
anything, ascribe his mastery of com- 
pany affairs to the fact that he has a 
visible record Kardex index in his mind 
of all company operations. 

Jim Rand continues to think about 
the future. When he was asked what 
would be the most important business 
developments of the next 30 years, he 
didn’t hesitate: 

“Cheaper sources of power. It may 
be 10, 12 or 15 years before atomic 
fission will give us this. But it will 
come. It will mean an abundant life, 
and our principal concern will be to 
find time to enjoy all the good things 
it will offer. 

“Even today there is hardly time to 
read many books. We have to rely on 
the shortened versions in magazines to 
keep up with progress.” 

A very strong clue as to Jim Rand's 
notion of business trends is provided 
by his revelation that Remington Rand 
now has more scientists and develop- 
ment men at work in the field of elec- 
tronics than in any other, with the ex- 
ception of chemistry. 

A staunch Republican, he resents 


every encroachment of government, 


into the field of business, refuses to 
believe that anything very important 
will happen to change the American 
way of life while you and I are alive, 
believes that the American way is just 
as tough and resourceful as the indi- 
viduals who have made it the American 
way. 
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This Is Capitalism 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


More houses for sale or rent, rather 
than for immediate owner occupancy. 
Ten years ago 53% of all dwellings were 
sale-rent ventures. During the war pe- 
riod the proportion shot up as high as 
nearly 99% for 1943, and was still 
around 95% in 1946. At present, a drop 
to 75% is indicated, but a rise above 
80% is expected for next year. 

Despite all that’s being said about 
the housing shortage, it is nonetheless 
true that America’s residential builders 
have put up around 3.7 million non- 
farm dwelling units since January 1, 
1940, according to U. S. Department of 
Labor statistics. An overall drop of 34% 
in “persons supplied with new housing” 
for 1945 as compared with 1930 is 
wholly in the northern and north cen- 
tral states. The South gained 22%, the 
West 16%. For the entire country, 1947 
gained 26% over the previous year. Of 
the 62,000 new non-farm dwelling units 
started last December, 52,600 were 
one-family structures, 9,400 were two- 
family and multi-family. One-family 
house construction touched an all-time 
peak of 745,000 units in 1947, as com- 
pared with 1925’s previous high of 
around 570,000 and 1933's 80,000 low. 
Los Angeles, with 5,600 dwelling units 
monthly, was out front in selected 
months of last year for 49 leading areas. 

The residential building industry, 
notwithstanding “public” experiments, 
remains emphatically an exponent of 
individual capitalism. In addition to 
the over-regulation of which Cy Wil- 
liams complains, it is conquering the 
major handicaps of mounting labor and 
material costs. Average hourly pay on 
private building construction nearly 
doubled between August, 1939, and 
October, 1947, soaring from 92¢ to 
$1.74. 

During the same period the building 
materials’ index climbed from 89.6 to 
185.8, a 107% increase. 

The Department of Labor’s indexes 


‘of labor and building materials (1935-9 


average equals 100), have gone up 
steadily to above 200 while wholesale 
lumber prices have traced an almost 
vertical rise since mid-1946, touching 
$60 before the close of ’47. 

Some new departure is admittedly 
needed to circumvent these retarding 
trends if nationwide dwelling needs are 
to be filled. Professional builder Cy 
Williams, with his “packaged” house 
assembled at the site, may be on the 
tight track. Meanwhile, he is typical of 
the young and resourceful contractors 
upon whose experience and ingenuity— 
and ability to take punishment—the 
whole country must look to for room 
and hearth. 
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Labor Relations 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


they are accepting other offers. It may 
be working conditions, wages, or other 
in-plant factors. You can find out by 
installing the “exit interview” (see 
Forses, Jan. 15, 1947). If you ask the 
right questions of workers who ‘are 
leaving your employ, you'll find an- 
swers to those sore spots which make 
workers targets for other employers. 

3. List Probable Draftees Among 
Your Workers. 

The next step is to get up a file on 
the young employees in your organiza- 
tion who are most likely to be drafted 
for military service. The chances are 
that any draft law will affect only those 
aged 19-25. Deferments will be easy to 
get, and those who have any skill at all 
will be permitted to stay at work. 

4. Conduct A Skill Survey. 

You have many employees now work- 
ing for you—in plant or office—who have 
other skills. When manpower shortages 
crop up these “hidden” skills will come 
in mighty handy. For example, you may 
have a drill press operator who once 
took a course in welding, or a time- 
keeper who put in a few years as a 
bookkeeper. It’s important to know 
these facts. You never know when these 
very skills may become scarce. Here’s 
what to do: 

(a) Go through your application 
form and jot down the jobs which your 


workers held in other companies—or: 
(B) Conduct a “skill survey” by 


writing employees and asking them to. 


detail work they have done previous to 
their employ in your company. After 
you have compiled the information, set 
up a card file index according to each 
occupation in your plant or office. With 
this information at hand, you'll be able 
to make appropriate transfers quickly 
when manpower bottlenecks arise. 


On the Bookshelf 


THE Lasor FORCE IN THE UNITED 
States, by John D. Durand (published 
by Social Science Research Council, 
New York, N.Y. $2.50). 


Of particular value to economists, 
statisticians, and sociologists, Durand’s 
analysis of new statistical data on the 
U.S. labor force should also appeal to 
business men interested in keeping 
posted on the vast body of knowledge 
now available in this field. Study in- 
cludes data on current and _ potential 
trends in labor force composition, high- 
lights the need for re-examining basic 
economic theorv on the labor market. 

A few sample chapter headings re- 
veal the scope of the study: Past and 
Future Labor Force Trends, Demo- 
graphic Factors, Changing Customs Re- 
lating to Employment of Women, War- 
time Expansion and Post-War Contrac- 
tion of the Labor Force, Future Labor 
Force Projections. 








PLANT LOCATIONS 
IN A SYSTEM SERVING 


2,193 COMMUNITIES 


30 Church Street 











Affiliates of this company serve 2193 communities in the States of Indiana, 
Kentucky, Michigan, New Jersey, Ohio, Tennessee, Virginia and West Virginia. 


Confidential inquiries for information regarding plant sites, natural resources, 
labor supply, housing facilities, and other data desired for industrialists seeking 
favorable location should be addressed to: 


L. L. Davis 


Director Industrial Development 


AMERICAN GAS AND 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 
SYSTEM 


COrtlandt 7-5920 


On request, we will send industrialists a large map in eight colors showing 
our power lines and the principal natural resources of the area served. 





New York 8, N. Y. 
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How one goes about it 
to get more Oil and more Gas 


You receive more oil and gas this year because someone did a lot of thinking, getting ready and intelligent risk-taking in past years. 


This is the rule of American business under the free enterprise system. Imagination first creates a business undertaking. Courage 
of imagination accepts the risk of loss for probable profit, and a program is put under way. 


The judgment of management is that there will be a public need for oil and gas, that is to say, a market, and that these products t 
can be sold at a fair and reasonable profit. Management thus risks its reputation; and the stockholders, their money. 
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The company leases land, sends out prospectors and drillers, makes provision for the acquisition of tank cars, tankers and pipe- 
lines, and builds refineries and obtains outlets, to provide for the anticipated demand. Then, if all goes well, and its judgment was 
sound, the products will be there to meet the public need. This result of careful planning and caiculated risk-taking is sometimes 
attributed by critics of our American system to “luck.” 




















Because Cities Service anticipated our current petroleum power and fuel needs some years ago—and prepared to meet them —it 
was able last year to break several of its all-time records — 


— in the production of crude oil; by refining 64 million barrels of crude of which 30 millions were gasoline; by producing and deliv- 
ering in all, 320 billion cubic feet of natural gas; and by transporting 172 million barrels of petroleum. 
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As a result, you, the public, were able to buy $486,000,000 worth of Cities Service products last year, 40% more than in the pre- 
vious year. , 
And the end is not yet! 


Although Cities Service invested $96,000,000 in new facilities in 1947, ($555 million during the years of depression, war, and 
reconversion ) this figure — again based on the judgment of management — has been stepped-up to $145,000,000 for 1948. 


You see, we do not agree with the defeatists who tell us that America has reached maturity, that its economy is a static thing, that 
capitalism is through. Cities Service believes that this nation will need more oil, more gas, more petroleum products, rather than 
less, in the coming years, 


We propose to do our part. 


Cities (A) Nervice 


W. ALTON JONES, President 
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Candidates Reveal Stand 


on Investors’ Interests 


Wuat IS THE ATTITUDE of each Presidential candidate 
towards the interests of investors? 

This is of profound fundamental importance, since 
the life or death of America’s economy, America’s 
whole way of life, depends upon whether the nation’s 
savers will continue to invest in employment-provid- 
ing enterprises or whether the American Government 
will be compelled to resort to the only alternative, 
namely, State Socialism. 

In my capacity as President of the Investors 
League, I sent the accompanying . 


for complete elimination. 2—Yes. 3—Retention; the 
only strengthening I think of now relates to dis- 
couragement of nationwide bargaining. 4—Yes. 5— 
Yes. 6—Yes. 7—Yes. 8—To an extent to be determined 
after further study. 9—Don’t see how you can prescribe 

rule on this question. 
Henry A. Wallace, instead of even one “Yes” or 
“No,” sends explanations, too lengthy to be reproduced 
here in full—not surprising in view of his known atti- 
tude towards business and investors. A full copy of 
his statement will be sent readers 


nine questions to all prominently 
mentioned candidates. 
Their response is illuminating. 


President Truman has not re- 
plied—which is perfectly under- 
standable in view of his New 
Deal, anti-business notions. 


Senator Vandenberg, as re- 
corded in our last issue, replied 
that, since he was not a candi- 
date, he did not think it fitting to 
answer the questions, but he 
added that, later, “I shall be glad 
to give you my personal reaction 
to your questions.” 

Doubtless because of the time 
element, no reply has yet been 
received from General Mac- 
Arthur. 

Governor Dewey’s office wired: 

“The absence of Governor Dewey 

makes it impossible to provide 
answers to your questions. Trust 
you will understand and _ bear 
with us under these circum- 
stances.” 








DO YOU FAVOR? 


1. Elimination of double taxation 
of stockholders? 

2. Reduction of capital gains tax? 

8. Retention and, if possible, 
strengthening of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, if found necessary? 

4. Modification of the Securities 
& Exchange Act, to encourage flow 
of venture capital into business? 

5. Opposition to further encroach- 
ment of government into private 
fields, except where clearly evident 
that necessary projects cannot be 
handled through private enterprise? 

6. Early and sound revision of tax 
laws? 

7. Greater economy in govern- 
ment? 

8. Taxing of co-operatives which 
compete with private industry? 

9. Having stockholders repre- 
sented on an equal basis with other 
organized groups on all Presidential 
and Advisory Congressional Com- 
mittees? 








on request. 

The following summarizes his 
stand: 

1—The tax on a_ corporation’s 
profits and the tax on stockhold- 
ers’ dividends do not constitute 
discriminatory taxation. 2—Capital 
gains should be taxed in the same 
manner and to the same extent 
as ordinary income. 3—I believe that 
the Taft-Hartley Act should be 
totally repealed. 

4—I believe that SEC regulations 
should be strengthened as much as 
possible so that the investing pub- 
lic may be secure in relying on 
SEC opinions. 

5—Government may properly take 
over industries which in private 
hands are a menace to the public 
safety, such as the aircraft industry. 

6—The two principal weaknesses 
of our present corporate tax struc- 
ture are: (1) it fails to get as much 
revenue as should be obtained from 
the wealthy corporations; (2) it 
taxes the largest and most powerful 
corporations on virtually the same 
basis as smaller and medium-sized 
firms. I favor, therefore, a corporate 
tax structure which would provide 
exemptions for the smaller corpora- 


From Governor Warren’s office: “Governor Warren 
has been away and it has therefore been impossible 
to answer your query.” 

Although Harold E. Stassen also was actively cam- 
paigning, he wires these unequivocal replies: 

1—Yes. 2—Yes. 3—Favor retention with amendment 
as discussed in detail in my book, “Where I Stand.” 
4—Yes. 5—Yes. 6—Yes. 7—Yes. 8—No, as to farm-pro- 
a co-operatives; Yes, as to industrial co-operatives. 

—Yes. 


Senator Robert A. Taft has wired equally forthright 


replies, as follows: 
1—Yes; reduction, but no present proposals provide 


tions and a graduated scale of taxation for medium-sized 
and larger firms. 
. 7—Greater economy in government can be achieved by 
a reduction in the tremendous amounts we are now spend- 
ing for war preparations. 

8—All true co-operatives, I believe, should be encour- 
aged by special tax benefits. 

9—My analysis of the membership of key government 
bodies reveals that most members are top corporation 
officials and management. I believe this should be cor- 
rected with much more representation for the American 
people as a whole—farmers, labor, small business—includ- 
ing stockholders and small investors. 


(If other replies are received, they will be pub- 
lished in our next issue. ) —B. C. Fores - 
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“ Stock Trading } 





by JOSEPH MINDELL 


GUIDE POSTS TO WALL STREET 


Trend Lines 


ASSUMING THAT WE have a good grasp 
of the main determinants of security 
price movements, of the forces that 
generate and weaken trends, then a 
close examination of monthly and week- 


aly individual stock charts, groups, and 


averages, from time to time, is a useful 
part of our general program. 

When we study many years of his- 
tory, we observe some fairly clearly de- 
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fined trends visible through the succes- 
sive rises and falls. 

These trends represent the line of 
least resistance produced by the ex- 
cess of buyers or sellers of stocks. A 
trend line is a line drawn roughly along 
the limits of these price movements. As 
we shall see, they are only of accessory 
use, and not dependable out of context. 

Trend lines are of little use during 
the formation of any area with little 
continued progress either up or down, 
but attain their greatest importance 
when prices move in fairly regular up- 
ward or downward movements. 

When the trend of prices is down- 
ward we are interested in trend lines 
drawn along the tops. When the trend 
of prices is upward we are interested in 
lines drawn along the bottoms. The 
penetrations of these trend lines may 
aid us in detecting changes of trend. 

In fitting trend lines we must be 
careful to use only important points as 
a basis for drawing these lines. After 
the penetration of a trend line, we must 
watch the character of the next counter 
move, if any, to determine if a change 
of trend has taken place. 

The big problems in trend line study 
are: which trend lines are significant, 
and which penetrations are significant. 
Any penetration of any trend line, by 
itself, does not necessarily provide fruit- 
ful clues. 

Here are some of the things to look 
for in gauging the dependability of 
trend lines: 

1. The length of time that the trend 
line has been in force. The longer the 
time period, the more dependable the 
trend line. 

2. The number of important points 
of price movement which are touched 
in fitting the trend line. The greater the 
number of points, the more dependable 
the trend line. Each successive test 
adds to the significance. 

3. The character of the touches or 
points. A price area is more significant 
than a one-day touch, especially when 
the one-day touch was induced by 
news. 

4. The angle of the trend line. The 
less the degree of angle of the trend 
line, the more serious the move when 
it is violated. 

5. The volume on the touches or 
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points of the trend line. The higher th 
volume the greater the dependability, | 

These are the criteria of significang 
for our trend lines. 

We now turn to our second problem, 

Penetrations of trend lines by them. 
selves tell us little. We want to know 
whether these penetrations represent 
changes of trend or merely changes of 
pace. Here are things to look for in 
gauging the dependability of penetra. 
tions: . 

1. Is the line itself important as 
judged by the foregoing criteria? 

2. Trend lines which are broken on 
high volume have added significance, 
High volume is necessary on an upside 
breakout; it is not necessary on a down- 
side breakout. " 

3. Trend lines which are broken with 
gaps have added significance. 

4. A breakout is more dependable if 
prices close near the extreme levels of 
the day’s range. 

5. What preceded the breakout is 
important. If the breakout is preceded 
by a powerful reversal pattern, the 
trend has probably changed. If the 
breakout represents the culmination of 
a preceding move, the trend has not 
changed. 

6. The longer the trend line is un- 
touched, the less significant it becomes. 

7. The breaking of a horizontal trend 
line is more dependable, since it .repre- 
sents support or resistance levels. 

8. Watch the leadership and free- 
dom of price movement. If it is a free 
running move, the trend line is more 
likely to be broken. Where we are deal- 
ing with the whole market, watch the 
quality of the group leadership and the 
breadth of the market at the penetra- 
tion. 

Trend lines are well worth watching. 
By themselves they do not have a high 
degree of dependability. But the at- 
tendant circumstances often give us 
evidence for or against their signifi- 
cance. When their penetrations occur at 
a time when our other measurements 
are pointing in the same direction, the 
case is built up that much stronger. 





To meet the demands of ForBES 
readers, all of the material in Mr. 
Mindell’s “Guide Posts to Wall 
St.” since its inception in April, 
1946, along with charts and much 
supplementary data, will be pub- 
lished shortly in a 320-page book 
titled “The Stock Market—A Basic 
Guide for Investors.” Price: $5. 
Return this announcement with 
remittance of $5 for your copy on 
publication. Address: B. C. Forbes 
& Sons Publishing Co., Inc., 120 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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~ A New Name for a PUBLIC SERVICE 


>m- 


on With the approval of its stockholders, the name of 


ent 


: Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation has been changed to 


THE COLUMBIA 
s} GAS SYSTEM, INC. 









































if 

of 

is 
. Since the Corporation divested itself of its — } 
he electrical properties under the provisions | | 
« of the Public Utilities Holding Compan ! pcenonnioheeganag Ne mM: ! 
ot - ' y | 1,000,000 homes, businesses and in- I 
Act, the new name becomes more descrip- | : , ; | 
n- ‘ £ sf ; } 1; | dustries with natural gas directly | 
. © the System's functions in public ; through its own distribution lines, | 
. nbieean ; and another 800,000 customers 
3 The Corporation and its operating sub- through wholesale deliveries to : 
e sidiaries have long been known, unofficially, other utilities in cities such as Wash- 
‘ as the COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM. Now, | _ ington, D.C. Cincinnati and Day- | 
e with the formal approval at the Annual — Ohio. naan _— “— System de- | 
: Stockholders Meeting on April 29th at | livered 231 billion cubic feet of ges | 
— | through some 31,000 miles of trans- | 
Wilmington, Delaware, the new corporate | oe: oe ! 
y, : ; | mission and distribution lines. The | 
h title becomes official. | ; ; | 
. | System is even now preparing to de- | 
s liver by 1950 in excess of 300 billion 
: cubic feet of natural gas annually. 
s | COLUMBIA | | 
e SYSTEM L_——_—————————————————-———— z 

THE COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM, INC. 





The Manufacturers Light and Heat Company The Ohio Fuel Gas Company United Fuel Gas Company 
Atlantic Seaboard Corporation Eastern Pipe Line Company Virginia Gas Distribution Corporation Big Marsh Oil Company 
Virginia Gas Transmission Corporation Central Kentucky Natural Gas Company Natural Gas Company of West Virginia 
Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Company Amere Gas Utilities Company Gettysburg Gas Corporation 
Home Gas Company The Keystone Gas Company, Inc. Binghamton Gas Works The Preston Oil Company 
Union Gasoline & Oil Corporation Virginian Gasoline & Oil Company 
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REEVES BROTHERS, we. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 

A quarterly dividend of 25c per 
share and an extra dividend of 25c 
per share have been declared, pay- 
able July 1, 1948, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business June 
3, 1948. The transfer books of the 
Company will not be closed. 

J. M. REEVES, Treasurer 
May 17, 1948 

















GU POND E. L. DU PonT DE NEMOURS 
& ComPANy 
Wimincton, Detaware: May 17, 1948 
The Board of Directors has declared this day 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.12% a share 
on the outstanding Preferred Stock—$4.50 Series 
and 8714¢ a share on the outstanding Preferred 
Stock—$3.50 Series, both payable July 24, 1948, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on July 9, 1948; also $2.00 a share, as the second 
interim dividend for 1948, on the outstanding 
Common Stock, payable June 14, 1948, to stock- 
of record at the close of business on 
May 24, 1948. 


L. puP. COPELAND, Secretary 














The United Corporation § 


$3 Cumulative Preference Stock 





The Board of Directors of The 
United Corporation has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 75¢ 
ger share upon the outstanding $3 
Sumulative Preference Stock, pay- 
able July 1, 1948 to the holders of 
record at the close of business June 
22, 1948. 

THOMAS H. STACY, 


May 19, 1948 Secretary. 


Wilmington, Delaware 




















Atias Corporation 
Dividend on Common Stock 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a 

regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ per 

share has been declared on the Com- 

mon Stock of Atlas Corporation, pay- 

able June 21, 1948, to holders of 

such stock of record at the close of 
“ business May 28, 1948. 


Watter A. Peterson, Treasurer 
May 12, 1948. 


























Johns-Manville 


iY Corporation 
oucts D'VIDEND 


The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of 35¢ share on the Common Stock pay- 
able ‘on 10, 1948, to holders of record 
June 1, 1948. 


ROGER HACKNEY, Treasarer 








UNITED CARBON COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
A quarterly dividend of 50 cents share 
has declared on the Common St of said 
Company, payable June 10, 1948 to stockholders 
on May 20, 1948. 
. H. McHenry, Secretary 





Stock Analysis } 





by W. C. HANSON 


Rising Stocks That 
Should Move Higher 








PricE PERFORMANCE OF DyNAMIC STOCKS 


Rise From Price Present Price 1047 
Recent Range 1948 Range Compared with Income 
Price 1948tedate Low* 1946 1946 High* Per Sh, 
Amerada Petroleum ... .117 120%- 884% +33 914- 644% +426 $9.46 
Anaconda Copper ..... 89 89%- 30% +8 51%- 35 —13 5.02 
OS i a 19 20 -12% +6 14%- 9% +5 2.82a 
Atchison, Topeka & S. 

. eh bnnnedias 113 1155%- 84 +29 121 - 78 —8 17.11 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 16 16%- 10 +6 30%- ll —14 2.62 
Barnsdall Oil ......... 42 445%- $1 +ll 81 - 21 +11 4.10 
Kennecott Copper ..... 57 58%- 42% +15 60%- 41 — 8 8.49 
Montgomery-Ward .... 63 64%- 47% +16 104%-57% —4l 8.86b 
Northern Pacific ....... 26 26%- 16% +9 36 - 16% =—10 5.40 
Pennsylvania R.R. ..... 20 21%- 16% +4 47%- 25 —28 0.55 
Phelps-Dodge ......... 57 57%- 40% +17 48 - 29% +9 7.87c 
Plymouth Oil ......... 64 70%- 33 +31 293%- 19 +34 4.01 
Radio Corp. of Amer.... 13 184%- 7% +5 19 - 9 — 6 1.18 
Sears, Roebuck ........ 41 424%4- 31% +9 49%-35% —9 4.56b 
Sinclair Oil ........... 25 26 - 15 +10 20%4- 15 +4 4.07 
ae 148 150 - 92% +56 85%4- 54 +63 21.49 
Spiegel, Inc. .......... 13 144 - 7% +85 89%-14% —27 1,12 
Union Pacific R. R..... 188 190 -152 +86 168%-110 +20 22.70 


c—Earnings after depletion. 


*Fractional differences omitted. a—Year ending Sept. 30. b—Year ending Jan. 31, *48. 








A NUMBER OF sTocks have been acting 
exceptionally well in recent weeks, in 
some cases out-performing the rest of 
the market, percentagewise. This is par- 
ticularly true of oil and railroad shares, 
though certain other groups, such as 
coppers and merchandising issues, have 
been giving an excellent account of 
themselves. 

When any stock, or group of stocks, 
has had a substantial advance, the 
question always arises as to what will 
happen next. Sometimes a sizable price 
rise calls for caution, particularly if the 
price mark-up amply discounts favor- 
able news, or if it weakens the tech- 
nical position of the stock, or stocks, in 
question. But, on the other hand, a 
strong advance sometimes means that 
still more gains lie ahead. 

As a number of these rising stocks 
have been recommended in this column 
On previous occasions, we now review 
some of these “dynamic” performers to 
see what action is appropriate at this 
time. 

As stated previously, rails and oil 
issues have nm market leaders in 
recent months. As the accompanying 


table shows, both groups have sizable 
80 


gains already from their respective 
1948 lows. Among the rails, these gains 
range from 4 to 36 points, while the 
oils show sensational rises, ranging up 
to 56 , an This is “dynamic” action, 
indeed! 

Coppers show 1948 gains to date of 
from 8 to 17 points, while retail stocks 
are up 4 to 13 points. Radio Corp. of 
America, the only stock in its group in 
this list, has a 5 point gain thus far, but 
this represents a large percentage in 
crease. 

But still more interesting is a com- 
parison of the present prices for these 
stocks with their respective 1946 highs. 
Here some sharp contrasts come to 
light. While the present Dow Industrial 
Average of about 189 is still some 23 
points under the 1946 market peak of 
212.50, some individual stocks have far 
surpassed their corresponding peak 
prices of two years agol 

vA far the great majority of such 
stocks are to be found in the oil grow 
for while stocks as a whole were on 
decline from September, 1946, until 
late 1947, the oil shares enjoyed 4 
private bull market of their own, mov- 


ing counter to the bearish trend for 
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socks in general. Thus, we see out- 
standing performers like Amerada Petro- 
leum selling 26 points over its 1946 








rice; Plymouth, up 34 points, and 


Skelly, with the impressive premium of 


63 points over its 1946 peak 

The only rail stock in this list to 
better its 1946 high is Union Pacific, 
with a 20-point gain over the latter 
figure, and, significantly, ‘this company 
is rapidly becoming a combination oil- 
and-railroad business, with an increas- 
ing share of its profits derived from its 
oil lands. In our opinion, all of the 
stocks listed here should eventually 
move on to still higher levels, subject, 
of course, to occasional setbacks. 

However, any such reversals should 
prove to be merely temporary at this 
phase of the market. We expect these 
stocks to continue upward for the very 
reason that they have been rising thus 
far—the prospect of better earnings. 

This is especially true of the oil 
stocks, whose profits are rising impres- 
sively, and whose stocks are a long way 
from their eventual peaks. 


But it also applies to many rail 


shares, whose earnings prospects are far 


better than generally realized. 

To a considerable degree it likewise 
applies to copper and retail stocks, and 
to specialties like Radio Corp. of Amer- 





ica, which is a prime beneficiary of 
television. 

Included in this list are several low- 
priced and medium-priced issues which 
should show good percentage gains. 
These are Ashland Oil, a small but 
growing oil company; Baltimore & 
Ohio, whose earnings outlook is rapidly 
improving; Northern Pacific, a promis- 
ing rail situation; Pennsylvania R.R., 
which is sharply under its 1946 peak; 
Radio Corp. of America, whose profits 
are rapidly rising; Sinclair Oil, which 
had been lagging behind the market; 
and Spiegel, Inc., a semi-speculative 
retail issue. 

Among the very high-priced issues 
which could well push far higher, and 
which may become candidates for 
eventual split-ups; are Amerada, Atchi- 
son, Skelly and Union Pacific. 





INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
I B M MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The 133rd Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
t..is day declared a dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable June 10, 1948, to stockholders of 
record at close of business on May 21, 1948. 
Transfer books will not be closed. Checks pre- 
pared on IBM Electric Punched Card Account- 
ing Machines will be mailed. 

A. L. WILLIAMS, Treasurer 





April 27, 1948 
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YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a quarterly dividend 
of one dollar ($1.00) per share on 
the outstanding common stock, pay- 
able June 14, 1948, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
May 21, 1948, 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 

















NOMA 


Electric Corporation 
55 W. 13th St, New York.11, N.Y. 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a regular quarterly divi- 
dend of Thirty cents (30¢) a 
share on the Capital Stock of 
this Corporation, payable June 
30, 1948, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
June 15, 1948. 


HENRI SADACCA 
President 
May 5, 1948 











By what Cyclical Time Period should this first objective be met? 


Based on our study of all Bull Markets since 1897, what percentage of secondary reactions come back 
down to the level where the original buy signal occurred (in the current case 186.85) ? 


2. 
3. 
4. What groups should be sold first as the present phase exhausts itself? (This is very important). 
5. From what particular bullish cycle period should another massive upwave become operative and how 
far is it indicated to carry? 
These are extremely pertinent questions for both traders and investors, particularly since this is one of the most 
important market junctures since 1942. 


Our hedge-free answers to these timely questions are available. To obtain issues of June 1, 4, 8, 11 and 15, plus 
several previous Bulletins covering these subjects, new readers should send 
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(This advertisement was written May 14 and first published May 16.) 


THE NEXT 
MASSIVE UPWAVE 


It is gratifying to our clients to know that this Service went on record weeks ago in 
labeling the rise, then just starting, as 
THE FIRST PHASE OF A NEW PRIMARY BULL MARKET 


- . . and further, that the actual momentous signal occurred right in the midst of our stated Key Period 
of May 10 to 20 as the Dow Industrialists surged through 186.85. 


Now, investors and traders should have our counsel on these very timely questions: 


1. How far in terms of the industrials should this first segment of the new Bull Market go before 
the inception of a normal secondary retracement? 








THE BIG 3 LOW-PRICED STOCKS IN THIS RISE 


We have uncovered 3 low-priced equities whose charts portend advances up to 100%. 
Those who take advantage of the special offer will receive the names of these 3 stocks. 
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“THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 


Eleventh Year 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow's theory. 


Send $1 for Four Weeks’ Trial 


GAYLORD WOOD 


525-F 8. E. 26th AVENUE 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 
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by HARRY D. COMER 
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BECOME BLUE CHIPS? 


1948 is being called the first “Tele- 
vision Year” and the beginning of an 
era of expansion for this outstanding 
growth industry. In 5 years television 
is expected to reach the proportions 
of a billion dollar industry, according 
to the National Patent Council. 


wite TELEVISION STOCKS 
| 


Circular "F" upon request 


HENRY P. ROSENFELD CO. | 


Members Nat'l Ass’n of Securities Desiers _ 
37 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-8140 

















TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of 50 cents per share and an addi- 

_ tional dividend of 75c per share on tne 
Company’s capital stock, paya>»le June 
15, 1948, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business May 28, 1948. 


RICHARD T. FLEMING, Secretary. 














Your dividend notice in Forses 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 














IF RECENT BUOYANCY of the stock mar- 
ket is any guide, an “outbreak” of world 
peace moves are near at hand. With 
average stock prices now the highest in 
nearly two years, the “international situ- 
ation” cannot be cited as an excuse for 
a lagging market. 

Just what shape any forthcoming 
news developments covering our rela- 
tions with Russia might assume cannot 
be foretold. However, it is obvious that 
the majority of investors have modified 
their worries about Russia. 

Other reasons for the new confidence 
in American stocks seem sure to become 
common conversation. 

Rationalization of market movements 
is always very easy, afterward. More 
important, however, than the explana- 
tion why, is the very fact that the 
long-delayed break-out on the topside 
has occurred. 

In view of the prolonged base area, 
extending from September, 1946, to 
May, 1948, the impending advance will 
probably be very large. 

Some technical analysts have just an- 
nounced that a bull market has been 
under way since May, 1947. If that is 
true, it has started from the highest 
level of any bull market in history of 
Dow-Jones Industrials (163.21, May 17, 
1947). Moreover,. that “bottom” level 
is higher than tops of most bull mar- 
kets. Only three tops were higher 
(1929, 381.17; 1937, 194.40; 1946, 
212.50). 

This writer believes that, instead of 


32 





starting a new bull market, we are now 
entering the last phase of the great bul 
market of the 1940s. The 22% decline 
from 1946 high in the Industrial aver- 
age is thus looked upon as a reaction 
and not a true bear market. 

This reasoning makes the present 
bull market a “multiple” affair of the 
type experienced in the 1920s. 

If this diagnosis is correct, some very 
dynamic advances lie ahead, because 
the final phase of a big bull market can 
generally be expected to be the mos 
“explosive.” 

Leadership now will probably be a 
sumed by stocks representing durable 
goods. Steels, in particular, should come 
into big demand. Best vehicles here: 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube, Republic 
Steel, Wheeling Steel, U.S. Steel. 

Other groups in this category are: 
Poors 9 Farm Machinery 
Building stocks. With employment and 
national income holding at boom 
heights, Retail Trade also should pros 

r. 
Dow-Jones Railroad stock average 
has now returned to the “congestion 
area occupied in August, 1946. Tech 
nicists may cite this fact as a reason fot 
expecting this group to have some dif 
ficulty in scoring further progress. Nev 
ertheless, it should be pointed out tht 
several individual rails are not so hat 
pered, but stand in position to ext 
their advances. Such rails are: 
more & Ohio, Southern Railway, Pent 
sylvania and New York Central. 
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by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


{| Investment Pointers 





Building Stocks Favored 


SHOULD THE Dow-Jones industrial av- 
erages advance to the 195-200 zone, a 
setback or irregular period should de- 
velop. 

I coasider the following stocks to be 
attractive, at the prices named. In this 
connection, should the prospects for 

ce improve, the building stocks 
would become especially attractive, in 
view of the enormous accumulated 
shortage of buildings of all kinds. 


AmericAN Rapiator is a leading 
roducer of supplies for plumbing, 

ting, air conditioning, etc. Manage- 
ment is excellent; finances very strong. 
Earnings for common stock last year, 
$1.90 per share; paid $1. Now around 
15. I consider this stock a good pur- 
chase, in the low-priced field, yielding 
6h. 


CaprraL Crry Propucts (listed on 
the Curb) manufactures salad dress- 
ings, mayonnaise, margarine, etc. Capi- 
tal consists of about 100,000 shares. 
For year ended last August, earned 
$17.09 per share, compared with $7.53 
the preceding year. A dividend of $4 
was paid in 1947. Last statement 
showed current assets of $4,664,000 
(of which $2,583,000 was cash or gov- 
emments), and current liabilities of 
$626,000, or a net: working capital of 
$4,038,000. The latter is equal to about 
$40 per share. The stock is now around 
47. (Traded in 25-share units). The 
repeal of the oleomargarine tax should 
have a very favorable effect on this 
company. Stokley-Van Camp owns a 
substantial stock interest. 


Crane is one of the leading manu- 
facturers of metal valves, bathroom fix- 
tures, plumbing supplies, etc. Finances 
are impressive: At the end of 1947, 
current assets were $76 million, com- 
pared with current liabilities of $12 
million. Earned $5.39 a share for the 
common stock, and paid $2.60. The 
stock has been in the middle 30s for a 
long time. I consider this stock one of 
the best in the building group. 
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CoLuMBIA BROADCASTING is a leader 
in radio and television broadcasting, 
and phonograph records. Alert, capable 
management. The stock has been in the 
20s for the last year; now around $30. 
(1946 high, $50). Paid $2.10 last year. 
To strengthen its position in the tele- 
vision field, the company recently ac- 
quired an interest in Madison Square 
Garden. Yielding 7%, the stock is attrac- 
tive. Earned $3.45 a share last year on 
the combined A and B stocks, which 
are identical, except that the A stock 
has voting rights. 


Otis ELevator is the leading manu- 
facturer of elevators, hoists, escalators, 
etc. Has a steady income from mainte- 
nance contracts. Earned $3.41 per 
share last year; now on a $2 dividend 
basis. At present price around $30, the 
yield is over 6%. Capitalization con- 
sists of 65,000 shares of preferred stock, 
and 2,000,000 shares of common stock, 
of which General Electric owns a sub- 
stantial amount. 


YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE is an 
important producer of pig iron and steel 
products. At the close of 1947, capitali- 
zation consisted of $30 million bonds 
and 1,675,000 shares of common stock. 
Net working capital was around $120 
million. Earned $13.31 per share, and 
paid a dividend of $4. Likely to pay 
more this year. I consider this one of 
the best steel stocks. Present price, in 
the high 70s. 


West PENN ELECTRIC is an impor- 
tant utility, part of the American Water 
Works and Electric system. Current 
earnings are at the annual rate of $3 
per share. Is an attractive low-priced 
speculation, now around $18. 


NasH-KELVINATOR makes automo- 
biles, refrigerators, etc. For year end- 
ing last September, earned $4.16 a 
share. Finances strong. Present annual 
dividend, $1.40, which was almost 
earned in the first quarter of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. This year’s earnings 
might exceed $5 per share. At the 
present price, around $17, the stock ap- 
pears to be an excellent low-priced 
speculation, with good appreciation 
possibilities. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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How to use 


COMMON SENSE 


in selecting 


COMMON STOCKS 


To know WHAT to buy WHEN to 
buy, don’t rely on your own opinion 
or the advice of one man. It’s com- 
mon sense to get ALL the advice, 
ALL the opinion you can . . . from 
those who know the market best. 
Send for— 


INVESTMENT 
CONSENSUS 


Weekly DIGEST OF ADVISORY SERVICES 
Reads, studies and combs ALI the 
leading services—tells in a readable 
one-page report what ALL these 
experts advise— 

« Which stocks to Buy 

+ When to buy, Sell, Hold, Take Profit 


* Which stocks Advance or Decline 3 to 
5 times faster than the general market. 





Only $16 for 52 issues. Or, if you pre- 
fer, send only $2 for 8 trial issues 
of this timely, useful service. You'll 
want it always! Send— 


C0 $16 A YEAR 0 $2, 8 WEEKS 
52 issues rial Offer 
($17.50 Air Mail) ($2.25 Air Mail) 


INVESTMENT CONSENSUS 
Dept. H-241, 542 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 

















Capital Gains 
without 
Capital Losses 


have been obtained by informed investors 
for years in an unusual field other thap 
Write for Circular F. 


NATIONAL STAT. SERVICE, INC. 
(Established 1931) 


securities. 


Specialists in Financial Planning 
for Capital Conservation 


535 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Thoughts 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


The true interest of Americans is 
mutual interest. The doctrines that put 
race against race, group against group, 
class against class and worker against 
employer all are false doctrines. They 
are preached only by assassins of prog- 
ress who are economic parasites or 
political pirates. We want to recreate 
an America in which their falsehoods 
cannot prevail, where the energies of 
men and women shall be devoted to 
constructive efforts. 

—WHEELER MCMILLEN. 


Social progress makes the well-being 
of all more and more the business of 
each. —HENRY GEORGE. 


A man who is contented with what 
he has done will never become famous 
for what he will do. 

—FreEpD ESTABROOK. 


Anything will give up its secrets if 
you love it enough. 
—GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER. 


The future, only, is our goal. We are 
never living, but only hoping to live; 
and looking forward always to being 
happy, it is inevitable that we never 
are so. —PASCAL. 


Five fundamental errors: 

The world owes every man a living. 

Manual labor produces all wealth. 

All men are equal. 

Every man who makes money is a 
success. 

Employers are the logical enemies of 
employees.—WiLL1AM J. H. BoETCKER. 


The difficult thing about knowledge 
is that it can only be acquired on the 
installment plan. —BANKING. 


Killing time is not murder—it’s sui- 
cide. —Convoys. 


Institutions are born and grow as a 
result of human responses to challenges 
and become static and die because of 
the failure to respond creatively to new 
challenges. —FREDERICK RussELL. 


True greatness is the most ready to 
recognize and most willing to obey 
those simple outward laws which have 
been sanctioned by the experience of 
mankind. —J. A. Froupe. 


The Constitution of America only 
paneeene pursuit of happiness — you 
ave to catch up with it yourself. For- 
tunately, happiness is something that 
depends not on position but on dis- 
position, and life is what you make it. 
—Gitt Ross WIson. 


People seldom want to walk over you 
until you lie down.—ELMER WHEELER. 


Only in quiet waters things mirror 
themselves undistorted. Only in a quiet 
mind is adequate perception of the 
world. —Hans MARGOLIvs. 


There are two great classes of men: 
the people and the scholars, the men 
of science. For the former, nothing 
exists but that which directly leads to 
action. It is for the latter to see beyond. 
They are the free artists who create the 
future and its history, the conscious 
architects of the world. 

—JOHANN FICHTE. 


Whatever mitigates the woes, or in- 
creases the happiness of others, is a 
just criterion of goodness; and whatever 
injures society at large, or any indi- 
vidual in it, is a criterion of iniquity. 

—GOLDsMITH. 


The best of all governments is that 
which teaches us to govern ourselves. 
—GOETHE. 


God gave man five senses: touch, 
taste, sight, smell and hearing. The suc- 
cessful man has two more, horse and 
common. —Box ScorRE. 


The truly generous is the truly wise, 
and he who loves not others, lives un- 
blest. —HomeE. 


The glory of a people, and of an age, 
is always the work of a small number of 
great men, and disappears with them. 

—GrimM. 


Education toward a world 
must begin at home. We should 
by educating ourselves toward a 
versal ideal, not by striving to educa 
al] people to our model. os 
—Roscor Pov 


It wouldn’t hurt so much to become 
angry, except that, for some 
anger makes your mouth work fa 
than your mind. 


—CONSTRUCTION Dam 


Since democracy is engaged in a 

or death competition—life or death, 

all probability, not only for our ~aa 
life but for us as well—it is mere come 
mon prudence to check over from tim 
to time the elements that make ou 
system function and see that they ate 
in a healthy state, such things as: e¢ . 

cation; a constant flow of truthful infor 
mation; widespread discussion; and @ 
maximum development of the intellee 
tual and moral resources of 
person. —Frances H. R 


The tongue, being in a wet place, 
likely to slip when going fast. 


—THE Con Crem 


Only that day dawns to which we 
are awake. —THOREAU, 
E 
An inexhaustible good nature is one 
of the most precious gifts of heaven, 
spreading itself like oil over 
troubled sea of thought, and kee 
the mind smooth and equable in 
roughest weather. 


wf 


—WASHINGTON IRVING, 


Every man, as to character, is 
creature of the age in which he live 
Very few are able to raise themselves” 
above the ideas of their times. 

—VourAaIne, 


Put off thy cares with thy clothes; 0 
shall thy rest strengthen thy labor, 
so thy labor sweeten thy rest. 


—Qu ; 


© 


It is well to learn caution by the m . | 
—Pus.ius SyRv 


fortunes of others. 


In response to many requests from reat 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared 
have been published in book form. Price ¥: 








A Text. 


Sent in by Joseph af et 
rett, Hamburg, N. Y. 

your favorite text? A Fouts 
book is presented to senders 
of texts used. 


Beware of false prophets, which come to 
you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they 


are ravening wolves. 


—St. MATTHEW 7:15 © 
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WOODPECKER TEST 
for Busy Executives... 





A quick rappingt on the ceiling, walls, 
and windows of your office demonstrates 
an important fact— 


You’re surrounded by hard materials 
. each one a sounding board that bounces 
NOISE around to tire out your nerves and lower 
your efficiency. 


That is why so many companies have sound- 
conditioned their offices with Acousti-Celotex*— 
perforated fibre tile that blots up noise. They report 
increased comfort for their people . . . with fewer 
absences and less turnover. 


Hospitals, too, have learned that patients recover 
faster . . .schools find attention and behavior 

are improved . . . and churches report heightened 
interest on the part of their congregations. 

You are offered a free analysis of your own noise 
problem by a trained sound technician—your 
nearest distributor of Acousti-Celotex products. 
His judgment reflects the accumulated experience 
of a quarter century of sound conditioning .. . 
and the fact that more sound conditioning has been 
done with Acousti-Celotex products that with any 
other material. 


Look for him in your classified phone directory— 
or write us today, saying when you would like to see 
him. Sound conditioning is a sound investment. 


*nea. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


{Like a Woodpecker 


ACOUSTI- CEL 


TRADE 7 REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


de nerd Cnet 


PRODUCTS FOR EVERY SOUND CONDITIONING PROBLEM 









@ Accessibility to markets is a ‘‘must’’ in the selection of the right site for a new or reloca ov 


industry. The strategic location of the Norfolk and Western Railway in the L (of Plentyl 











serves, gives the manufacturer quick and easy access to the markets of this nation and the work 


@ The N. & W. operates North, South, East, and West, and makes direct connections with ot A 


fac 


‘major trunk lines that reach the consuming markets in every section of the country. In additio 


‘the markets of any nation in the world are accessible through the great, year-round ice-free Port 0 | 


Rete 


Norfolk, Virginia. e If you plan to establish a mew plant or relocate, this railroad off ers 


by 


| crossroads location . . . home-rooted manpower... variety of raw materials . 5 














dependable rail service ... 
the modern Port of Norfolk 
- . »« adequate electric power 
and industrial water. . . friendly 
local and state governments . .. 


world’s finest Bituminous Coal .. : 


i Ii 


progressive communities . . . equable 


climate . . . and room to grow. 
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* WINSTON-SALEM. 
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RAILWAY 


Six Great States .. . VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA, 
OHIO, MARYLAND, NORTH CAROLINA, KEN- 
TUCKY ... For the unvarnished facts, furnished 
in strictest confidence, write to the Industrial and 
Agricultural Department, Drawer F-102, Norfolk 
and Western Railway, Roanoke, Virginia. » 
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